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Now  that  Bill  S.  1113  has  hccn  duly  passed  and  signed/  a  law  goes  into  effect  which 
is  of  interest  to  us  all.  Most  canners/  he  it  said  to  their  credit/  have  not  the 
slightest  cause  for  concern.  Some,  few/  unfortunately/  have.  But  none/  except 
those  who  attempt  to  sidestep  the  new  regulation/  need  fear  its  consequences. 

When  the  government  standard  has  once  heen  established  it  will  be  rather  too  late 
for  a  canner  to  alter  his  pack.  The  wise  course/  therefore/  is  to  pack  the  very  best 
quality  now— then  there  will  be  no  later  cause  for  regret. 

If  a  canner  is  sincere  in  his  wish  to  pack  only  quality  foods/  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  of  his  pack  should  have  to  be  marked  with  the  words  or  emblem  that 
must  indicate  inferiority.  If  his  knowledge  is  incomplete/  or  if  he  is  having  trouble 
with  any  canning  operation/  he  can  turn  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Canners’  Association  and  the  American  Can  Company  for  just  the  help 
he  wants. 

The  new  law  is  here — an  outstanding  example  of  legislation  brought  about  by  an 
industry  for  its  own  welfare.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  it— to  do  all  within  our  power  to  help. 


AMERICAIV  CAIXI 
COIVIPAMY  cANco 
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Kyler  Boxers 


Each  year  the  sales  of  KYLER 
BOXERS  have  shown  a  very 
substantial  increase.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  bought  one  or  two 
KYLER  BOXERS  at  first  have 
re-ordered  time  and  time  again. 
Scores  of  the  largest  packers  in 
the  country  have  standardized 
on  KYLER  BOXERS.  Why? 
Because  they  are  the  best. 


Manufacturers  of  Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster 

Md. 


PLANTS 


/PHELPS  CAN  CO 

I  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

V  TIN  CANS 


CAPACITY  600  HILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR  / 
V  MAIN  orricc 

BALTIMORE  MD 
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Bonifi  KtessoPt. 
fQff  fiOLOl’^O  ntA  r 
IN  BOX. 


AVARS 
Universal 
Hot  Water 
Exhausters 


fieotNB 


No  steam  spray  to  bleacli  the  fruit. 
Closed  coil  with  hoiler  pressure  giv 
ing  212°  heat  over  cans. 
Straight  line — small  floor  space. 

Hot  water  exhaust  is  necessary. 


Takes  all  size  cans  without  any  ad¬ 
justment. 

Made  in  sizes  to  suit  your  require 
ments. 

Moderate  cost. 


Give  us  length  of  time  you  want  to  exhaust  and  capacity  required  and 
we  will  he  glad  to  quote  on  machine  suital)le  for  your  requirements. 


AVARS  NEW 
HEA  VY  DUTY 
ROTARY  SYRUPER 


For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree 
Clear  soups  etc. 

I'or  Syruping — Fruits  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 
Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve. 


Prices  on  Request, 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


aiiCb.iLX^ 

u 
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Robins  Pumpkin 


1928  MODEL  VINER 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY",  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Closed  Retorts 


Steamer 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hotst 


Write  for  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERTA.  SINDALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  SIANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty -five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


McStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  iin  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS— Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Goid 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pasa*. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publishtr  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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DURING  THE  PACK  OF  1930 

You  doubtless  saw  many  places 

Where  your  stock  was  being  moved  from  one  machine  to  another 
by  hand  a  sheer  waste  of  money.  It  lays  additional  cost  on  your 
production,  which  cost  might  easily  be  added  to  your  profits. 

^  The  MONITOR  All  Metal  Elevator  is  a  labor  saver— that 

means  a  money  saver  for  it  cuts  your  pay  roll .  .  It  will 
-  X  run  as  long  as  your  factory  runs,  tirelessly  and  keep  your 
stock  moving  without  attention.  Tell  us  your  problem  in 
this  line  and  let  us  tell  you  the  cost  of  the  needed 

jlKX  HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

A  P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

X  (Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO., 

Ltd. 

Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  SL 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 


NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 


YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 

r/^n  ^  A  ki  k.  A  A  r\r ^  a  nrxi 


NO.  287  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


TT  to  t  T  »r  ■  r  to  to  ■  wa 


This  cut  Shows  can  before 
it  enters  machine 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.I51  IROT  ARYiDOUBLE-SE  AMER 


NO.  121  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


This  cut  shows  filled  can  after 
cover  is  seamed  on  in  ma¬ 
chine,  air  tisht  with¬ 
out  solder 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 
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poi^Ti 

c\osin«J  machines 


"  It*g  Better 
Packed  In  Tin** 


et  every  eanner's 


»eew 


Cans  well  closed  are  vitally  important  to  a  successful  pack. 

Continental  Closing  Machines  are  built  in  ContinentaPs  own  shops 
of  the  finest  materials  and  under  exacting  standards  of  precision, 
which  insure  maximum  service  to  customers  with  a  minimum  of 
attention  and  adjustment. 

Continental  Closing  Machines  are  made  in  several  sizes  and  types 
so  that  each  customer  uses  Machines  that  exactly  meet  his  individ* 
ual  requirements. 

ContinentaPs  superior  Closing  Machines  and  Cans,  and  the  close 
attention  of  ContinentaPs  ”  Partners  In  The  Business”  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer's  requirements  are  reasons  why  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  Canners  are  turning  to  Continental. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

hxecutive  €)ffire8:  NEW  YORK  :  lOO  E.  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 

1  no.'s  —  t  ONITINTENITAL'S  SILVER  ANINIVEKSAKY  —  I  O.'IO 


Single-Station 
Panama  Closing 
Machine  % 


Four-Station  MC 
Closing  Machine 


No.  9  Closing  Machine 


Vacuum 

Closing  Machine — No.  1 7 


Four-Station  CR 
Closing  Machine 


Single-Station 

Panama  No.  10  Closing  Machine 
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two  particular  reasons.  First,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
identify,  beyond  dispute,  your  own  goods,  and  not  be 
liable  to  a  charge  on  goods  which  were  never  in  your 
factory.  You  need  this  in  the  matter  of  your  guaran¬ 
tee,  for  uncoded  goods  are  easily  mixed,  and  with  the 
best  intention  the  buyer  may  charge  the  spoilage  up  to 
you,  when  the  goods  may  have  been  packed  by  someone 
else.  And  second,  if  some  trouble  develops  in  a  ship¬ 
ment,  there  may  be  only  a  few  cases  mixed  in  with  the 
carload,  but  if  you  cannot  identify  each  day’s  run  you 
will  not  be  able  to  pick  out  the  few  bad  cases,  and  must 
face  the  loss  of  the  whole  car. 

Such  eifoffrts  as  these  are  entitled  to  the  claim  of 
real  service. 

AN  END  TO  FREE  WRITE  UPS— Years  ago  a  law 
/A  was  passed  by  the  Postoffice  Department  to  the 
effect  that  whenever  a  “write-up,”  as  it  is  termed, 
is  given  to  an  advertiser  or  non-advertiser  of  some  new 
machine,  system  or  contrivance,  such  a  write-up  must 
be  plainly  marked  “advertisement.”  Of  course,  that 
takes  away  all  its  value  as  a  news  item,  and  brands  it 
for  exactly  what  it  is,  a  free  advertisement.  But  the 
postal  authorities  have  been  very  lax  in  the  matter,  and 
as  a  result  all  manner  of  abuses  have  come  in.  Adver¬ 
tising  agencies  have  developed  regular  departments  for 
the  preparation  of  these  free  write-ups,  and  they  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  the  papers  and  journals  with  the  most 
crafty  arguments  as  to  their  news  value,  and  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  the  readers  are  waiting  to  read  all 
about  them.  Papers  carrying  such  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  felt  obliged  to  run  the  copy  for  fear  the  contract 
would  be  cancelled,  or  at  least  that  they  would  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  agents,  and  little  or  no  further  business 
would  be  placed  uith  them.  And  this  often  happened.  In 
plain  parlance  it  was  a  species  of  blackmail,  but  it  also 
was  one  used  by  quack  jouraals  to  induce  new  advertis¬ 
ing  contracts.  They  would  run  great  spread  \vrite-ups, 
filled  with  cuts  (which  they  made  and  paid  for),  and 
then  go  to  the  advertiser  and  expect  to  get  a  contract, 
and  they  often  did,  because  the  advertiser  did  not  wish 
to  seem  ungrateful.  That  is  a  prostitution  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  used  very  widely,  though  not  by  reputable 
journals.  “Reputable,”  however,  is  susceptible  to 
varied  interpretation,  many  advertisers  considering 
fine  paper,  good  ink  and'  neat  display  and  bold  claims  as 
repute.  They  would  feel  offended  if  they  were  told  they 
were  “suckers,”  but  that  is  just  what  they  were  when 
they  used  that  sort  of  logic. 

Now  the  Government  is  after  this  sort  of  unfair 
business,  and  says  it  has  to  stop.  The  daily  papers  of 
August  5th  said,  and  we  trust  these  expert  free  adver¬ 
tising  getters  carefully  noted  it: 

In  discussing  the  subject,  August  4,  Frederic  A.  Tilton, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  said: 

“It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  that  pub¬ 
licity  articles  are  being  offered  by  some  advertising  con¬ 
cerns  to  publishers  for  insertion  as  reading  matter  in  copies 
of  their  publications  mailed  at  the  second-class  pound  rates 
of  postage.  The  requests  accompanying  such  publicity  arti¬ 
cles  give  the  publisher  to  understand  that  if  he  does  not 
comply  with  the  request  to  insert  the  publicity  matter  in  his 
publication  he  may  not  expect  display  advertising.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  publishes  the  publicity  matter  as  reading 
matter  he  may  expect  to  be  favored  with  display  adver¬ 
tising. 

MUST  BE  MARKED 

“Matter  inserted  in  a  publication  under  the  conditions 
above  mentioned  clearly  comes  within  the  purview  of  the 
act  of  August  24,  1912,  emboidied  in  the  Postal  Laws  and 


Regulations  and  must  be  plainly  marked  with  the  printed 
word  ‘advertisement’  in  each  copy  and  is  likewise  charge¬ 
able  with  the  zone  rates  of  postage  prescribed  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  portion  of  publications.  Failure  of  a  publisher  so 
to  mark  matter  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  act 
mentioned  is  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50 
nor  more  than  $500. 

“The  requ^ts  also  imply  that  the  advertiser  expects  the 
publisher  to  insert  the  publicity  matter  as  straight  editorial 
or  reading  matter  without  marking  it  with  the  printed 
word  ‘advertisement’  as  required  by  law.  If  the  publisher 
should  comply  with  such  requests  under  the  conditions  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  should  insert  the  matter  in  his  publication 
without  plainly  marking  it  with  the  word  ‘advertisement,’ 
that  the  matter  is  advertising  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  and  thus  lead  to  deprive  the  Government  of  its  just 
revenue,  the  action  might  constitute  a  conspiracy  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1909,  embodied  in  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  which  read  as  follows: 

“‘If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  any 
offense  against  the  United  States,  or  to  defraud  the  United 
States  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  and  one  or  more 
of  such  parties  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  each  of  the  parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisomed  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both.’  ” 

- * - 

PUBLIC  IS  PROTECTED  FROM  POOR  CANNED 

FOODS  INSPECTION  SHOWS 

CANNED  vegetables  in  the  Eastern  food  inspection 
district  received  special  attention  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  the  year  ending  March  1, 1930. 

Close  surveillance  was  maintained  not  only  over  the 
canning  processes  and  raw  materials  used  in  canneries, 
but  also  over  the  finished  products,  says  W.  R.  M. 
Wharton,  chief  of  the  district.  Officials  of  the  district 
inspected  more  than  750  factories  and  examined  about 
1,500  samples  of  canned  vegetables,  including  aspara¬ 
gus,  beans,  beets,  corn,  mixed  vegetables,  mushrooms, 
peas,  pimentos,  pumpkin  and  squash,  sauerkraut,  suc¬ 
cotash,  sweet  potatoes,  spinach,  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products. 

Twenty-eight  seizures,  totaling  more  than  7,500 
cases  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  vegetables  were 
made,  followed  by  citations  of  the  packers  to  hearings 
to  show  why  criminal  prosecution  should  not  be  insti¬ 
tuted. 

The  more  flagrant  violations,  resulting  in  regulatory 
action,  were  underprocessing,  causing  decomposition  of 
the  canned  product ;  the  use  of  decomposed  material  in 
tomato  puree  and  catsup;  the  addition  of  water,  seep¬ 
age  juice  or  cyclone  juice  to  canned  tomatoes,  and  short 
weight  and  slack  filling. 

In  addition  to  domestic  canned  vegetables,  supervi¬ 
sion  was  maintained  also  over  imported  products.  A 
total  of  250  lots  of  canned  and  dried  vegetables  were 
detained  because  they  violated  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

In  general  the  vast  bulk  of  canned  vegetables  which 
annually  finds  its  way  to  the  American  table  is  clean, 
wholesome  and  properly  prepared,  says  Mr.  Wharton. 
Regulatory  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  past  year,  together  with  the  efforts  of  most  of 
the  canning  trade  to  constantly  improve  the  quality  of 
canned  foods,  have  established  the  justified  confidence 
of  the  public  in  canned  foods. 
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Keeping  Control 

TX ^HAT  a  tough  break  it  is  when  any  unit  in  a 
production  line  gets  beyond  control. 

Imagine  the  mess  you’d  be  in  with  your  filler 
or  your  closing  machine  if  they  didn’t  keep  absolute 
control  of  the  cans  in — and  thru — and  out. 

So  it  is  with  husking  and  huskers.  Early  in  our 
husker  building  experience  we  learned  a  vital  lesson — 
that  to  get  uniformly  good  husking — constant  produc¬ 
tion  without  stopping  to  remove  clogs — the  ears  of 
com  must  be  continually  under  control — into  and  thru 
and  out  of  the  husker. 

Which  is  the  reason  there  has  never  been  a  Peerless 
Husker  that  relied  on  chance  or  gravity  in  any  way. 
They  have  always  had  a  forced  feed  and  a  forced  dis¬ 
charge — thorough  control  of  the  ears  all  the  way  thm 
— just  one  reason  why  nine  of  every  ten  huskers  now 
in  use  are  Peerless. 

Controlled  husking  has  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
Peerless  Super  Husker.  Controlled  feed — controlled 
discharge — and  now  actually  a  controlled  husking 
operation,  for  in  the  Super  an  almost  human  Geneva 
Gear  arrangement  stops  and  holds  each  ear  of  corn 
first  in  contact  with  one  pair  of  rolls  then  with  an¬ 
other.  Thus,  a  quality  of  husking  attainable  in  no 
other  machine  has  been  made  possible  by  this  new, 
truly  SUPER  husker  made  by  Peerless. 

Write  us  today  for  full  information  and  a  proposal 
on  exchanging  your  present  huskers.  Just  state  their 
make,  age  and  number. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Peerless  Super  Husker 

Showing  the  “Almost  human  Geneva  Gear”  that 
makes  “Controlled  Husking”  possible 


“How  Do  You 
Keep  Away 

from  ^flats’  and  ^sours?” 
was  asked  a  canning  oper¬ 
ator. 

the  most  rigid  rout¬ 
ine  of  cleaning”,  was  his 
answer. 

This  prevention  work  is 
done  so  easily,  quickly,  and 
economically  with 


San^ry 


that  increasing  numbers  of  canners  are 
standardizing  this  cleaner  for  all  their 
cleaning  work. 

Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser  removes  all  dirt  and  foreign 
matter  from  canning  equipment  without 
the  slightest  harm. 


Ask  your  supply  man  jor 
*  WYANDOTTE** 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
hind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


BEANS 

Georgetown,  Del.,  August  5 — Stringless  Beans:  A 
very  short  crop ;  22i/>  per  cent  of  our  pack  in  1929  from 
same  amount  of  acreage. 

Lima  Beans :  Dry  weather  has  been  very  hard  on  the 
first  plantings ;  practically  all  first  blooms  did  not  ma¬ 
ture.  Later  plantings  look  fair.  Our  yield  cut  20  per 
cent  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  at  this  time. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  August  2 — Our  president  has 
just  visited  a  great  portion  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
part  of  Nebraska  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  damage  done.  The  bean  pack  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  completed  wdth  the  worst  shortage  that  we  have 
ever  experienced. 

Norway,  Maine,  July  30 — String  beans  100  per  cent. 

Charlevoix,  Mich.,  July  28 — Canning  has  just  start¬ 
ed.  Best  crop  in  years.  Plenty  of  rainfall. 

Plainwell,  Mich.,  Julj"  29 — Wax  and  green  bear,  pack 
well  under  w'ay,  with  25  per  cent  deliveries  coming  in. 
First  plantings  about  through.  Pack  will  be  much 
shorter  than  expected.  We  firmly  believe  that  all  can¬ 
ning  crops  will  not  be  the  bumper  pack  expected,  which 
in  view’  of  present  conditions  will  be  a  godsend  to  the 
packer. 

Marshfield,  Mo.,  July  28 — Green  beans  all  burned  up 
by  July  11th.  Will  not  put  out  any  for  fall  crops. 

Williamstown,  N.  J.,  August  5 — Green  stringless 
beans  are  just  about  over  with.  Poor  crop  and  poor 
quality  on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  Some  of  our 
grow’ers  could  not  even  make  a  first  picking,  as  the 
blossoms  and  small  beans  dropped  off  before  they  would 
mature. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  August  2 — Green  and  Wax  Beans: 
Some  damage  by  hot  and  dry  conditions  during  July. 
Too  soon  to  know  final  results. 

Montpelier,  Ohio,  August  5 — String  beans  are  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  We  harvested  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
a  crop.  The  hot,  dry  weather  just  burned  them  up. 

Halls,  Tenn.,  July  28 — Normal  acreage;  drouth  cut 
one-half. 

Clintonville,  Wis.,  August  4 — Green  and  wax  beans 
thirty  days  ago  looked  like  biggest  crop  on  record.  De¬ 
veloping  into  one  of  the  shortest.  Unless  we  get  rain 
in  the  next  few’  days  will  not  get  25  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Snohomish,  Wash.,  July  28 — Stringless  Beans:  Re¬ 
duced  acreage  20  per  cent  this  spring.  Crop  looks  only 
fair.  The  spring  was  too  cold  and  wet.  We  will  not 
have  much,  if  any,  surplus  over  orders. 

CORN 

Petersburg,  111.,  July  30 — Hot,  dry  winds  the  last 
few  weeks  have  made  a  decided  change  in  our  corn 
prospects.  Our  crop  looks  pretty  bad.  A  rain  within 
a  few’  days  will  save  the  late  plantings. 

Rossville,  Ill.,  August  4 — Our  acreage  is  the  same  as 
that  of  last  year.  Golden  Bantam  looks  as  if  it  might 
make  25  to  40  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  small  fields  that  are  so  poor  they  are  not  worth 
gathering.  We  expect  to  start  canning  on  this  variety 
on  the  8th  or  9th.  Country  Gentleman  corn:  The  early 


planting  is  hard  hit,  and  should  we  get  immediate  relief 
from  the  intense  drouth  we  may  get  around  60  per  cent 
of  a  normal  yield. 

Gilman  &  Dexter,  la.,  August  4 — Up  to  July  10th  we 
had  the  best  promise  for  a  good  yield  and  pack  of  sweet 
corn  we  ever  had ;  but  from  that  time  on  we  have  had 
the  longest  continued  spell  of  hot  weather  we  have  ever 
had,  and  several  days  of  regular  Kansas  hot  winds, 
w’hich  have  burned  the  tassels  so  badly  that  the  polen 
has  dried  up  and  blown  away.  If  we  get  30  per  cent 
crop  on  our  early  fields  it  is  all  we  can  expect.  The  later 
plantings  may  do  better  if  we  get  rain  and  cooler 
weather.  Yesterday  the  thermometer  ranged  from  101 
to  113  over  the  state.  Today  is  nearly  as  hot.  No  rain 
since  July  4th.  On  the  whole  we  hope  to  get  about  a 
50  per  cent  pack,  but  must  have  good  rain  and  normal 
conditions  from  now’  to  do  that  w’ell. 

The  crops  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  are  hurt, 
more  than  in  this  eastern  part. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  August  3 — Our  president  has 
just  visited  a  great  portion  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
part  of  Nebraska  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  damage  done  to  the  corn  crop  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  section.  We  now  report  that  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  damage  for  the  total  State  of  Iowa  will  aver¬ 
age  40  per  cent. 

Another  week  has  passed  and  no  rain  over  the  great¬ 
er  portion  of  the  State.  How’ever,  in  the  northern  por¬ 
tion  there  w’ere  spots  w’hich  did  have  a  little  rain.  This 
continued  hot,  dry  weather  has  caused  most  packers  to 
withdraw’  from  the  market. 

Norway,  Me.,  July  30 — Sw’eet  corn  100  per  cent. 

Charlevoix,  Mich.,  July  28 — Prospects  for  corn  and 
tomatoes  excellent.  Will  be  earlier  than  usual;  all 
crops  earlier. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  August  2 — Corn  backward;  may  im¬ 
prove  with  better  weather  conditions. 

Fayette,  Ohio,  July  31 — Com  acreage  normal. 
Weather  very  hot  and  dry  and  looks  at  present  like  al¬ 
most  a  failure,  unless  rains  come  soon.  Corn  tasseling 
but  not  silking  as  it  should.  Think  some  good  rains 
would  make  about  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  should  they 
come  within  ten  days.  No  rain  to  do  any  good  since 
May  15th. 

Clintonville,  Wis.,  August  4 — Corn  tasseling  very 
small  and  beginning  to  burn  up.  Crop  depends  upon 
rainfall  from  now’  on. 

TOMATOES 

Georgetown,  Del.,  August  .5 — The  condition  of  the 
vines  fair,  many  blossoms  dropping  off  from  hot,  dry 
weather.  Yield  w’ill  be  affected  account  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture. 

Camden,  Del.,  August  2 — Conditions  from  fair  to 
good.  There  will  be  a  good  supply  of  tomatoes  if  no  un¬ 
favorable  weather  is  encountered. 

Dunreith,  Ind.,  July  30 — Seven  tomato  factories  in 
our  county  and  they  all  report  prospects  good  for  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop. 
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HANSEN  FRUIT  AND  HANSEN  SANITARY 
VEGETABLE  FILLER  CAN  WASHER 


NO  PEAS  ARE  TOO  STICKY  FOR  THIS  NEW  HANSEN 


HANSEN 

QUALITY  GRADER 


HANSEN  SANITARY  HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
CONVEYOR  BOOT  TOMATO  FILLER 


This  latest  model  Hansen  Pea  Filler  fills  all  qualities 
of  peas,  including  the  smallest  sieves  of  sweets,  ac¬ 
curately  and  uniformly.  Its  specially  designed  feed 
hopper  eliminates  bridging,  insuring  no  slack  filled 
cans.  Both  peas  and  brine  are  measured  separately. 
Each  has  an  individual  adjustment  of  fill.  Peas 
drop  directly  from  the  measuring  cups  through  the 
funnels  into  the  cans.  There  are  no  funnel  rubbers. 
The  Hansen  pea  filler  is  an  ideal  filler  for  all  dry 
beans,  hominy,  and  whole  grain  corn. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


NO  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS 
was  ever  built  by  arguing  with  customers! 


Every  now  and  then  we  get  a  particularly  strong,  practical  demonstration  of  what  the 
DEL  MONTE  label  means  to  millions  of  women. 

For  instance,  a  recent  letter  from  a  housewife,  asking  why  some  grocers  still  insist  on 
offering  something  “just  as  good”  when  DEL  MONTE  is  called  for  !  Stating  that  she 
has  changed  grocers  three  limes— until  she  found  {one  who  would  supply  her  with  DEL 
MONTE  without  argument! 

And  this  is  just  one  example  of  the  marked  consumer  preference — the  remarkable  loyalty 
—DEL  Monte  commands,  in  millions  of  homes!  A  preference  and  loyalty  that  mean 
much  in  volume  of  sales  and  turnover  to  every  grocer  who  handles  DEL  MONTE — and  to 
the  distributors  who  supply  them! 

This  year — with  DEL  MONTE  advertising,  on  leading  DEL  MONTE  varieties,  stronger 
and  more  intensive  than  ever  before  why  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  DEL 
MONTE  offers?  Give  it  the  selling  attention  this  outstanding  quality  brand  deserves. 
See  what  it  can  do  to  help  you  build  the  most  satisfactory  canned  food  business  you  have 
ever  enjoyed! 


SANNED  fruits 
'^Ketables  § 

yTHER  FOODS 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 

OVER  A  HUNDRED  DELICIOUS  VARIETIES 
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Plainwell,  Mich.,  July  29 — With  good  rains  from  now 
to  harvest,  crop  will  be  fair.  No  crop  can  stand  the  ex¬ 
treme  high  temperatures  and  hot  winds  without  being 
seriously  affected. 

IVIarshheld,  Mo.,  July  28 — 50  per  cent  too  much  hot, 
dry  weather. 

Stoutland,  Mo.,  August  3 — Very  poor  and  yield  will 
be  very  small. 

Plymouth,  N.  C.,  August  4 — It  is  hard  to  tell  very 
much  about  the  tomato  crop.  If  any  other  crop  I  should 
say  50  per  cent  would  be  a  big  estimate,  but  you  know 
the  tomato  has  more  lives  than  a  cat.  The  weather 
has  been  so  dry  that  it  has  badly  injured  the  crop,  but 
some  patches  are  looking  fairly  well.  If  we  should  have 
a  real  September  high  it  is  likely  the  crop  would  be  al¬ 
most  a  total  failure. 

I  cannot  see  why  there  is  no  more  buying.  I  find  a 
great  many  that  use  from  500  to  1,000  cases  have  not 
yet  placed  orders ;  when  they  begin  no  doubt  there  will 
be  a  change,  as  you  know  they  are  all  trying,  with  the 
help  of  the  brokers,  to  buy  at  less  than  cost,  and  are 
afraid  the  price  will  come  down  less  than  they  are  of¬ 
fering.  Taking  it  all  through,  conditions  are  the  worst 
I  ever  saw  them.  You  know  Nature  has  a  way  of  even¬ 
ing  up  things,  and  this  may  be  a  season  when  the 
weather  will  hold  down  the  pack.  If  so  there  would  be 
a  rise  of  prices  quickly.  As  time  is  the  ruler  of  all 
things,  time  is  very  much  in  demand  at  the  present. 

You  have  it  right  that  everyone  should  hold  his 
goods  until  buyers  will  pay  at  least  a  small  profit,  but 
as  you  know  the  packers  are  as  slow  to  take  good  ad¬ 
vice  as  the  farmers.  You  also  know  the  packers  are  up 
against  a  tough  proposition  with  brokers  and  buyers. 

Williamstown,  N.  J.,  August  5 — Tomatoes  look  good 
in  most  instances,  but  we  do  have  some  fields  where 
they  are  beginning  to  turn  yellow  from  the  drouth. 

Quinton,  N.  J.,  August  4 — I  guess  old  Dame  Nature 
is  going  to  do  her  stunt  this  year  for  us,  as  I  told  you 
earlier  she  would  have  to  do  to  save  us,  the  canners,  as 
they  will  not  listen  to  what  you  tell  them  in  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade.  We  are  saved  this  year.  I  saw  plenty  of 
tomato  fields  today  that  will  not  average  two  tons  to 
the  acre ;  some  that  are  dead  clean  down  to  the  top  of 
vines,  that  are  not  worth  packing.  The  best  I  saw  will 
not  average  four  tons  to  the  acre.  I  am  not  selling  any 
futures,  and  I  have  3,00'0  cases  extra  standard  No.  3, 
1929  pack,  put  away  that  I  offered  at  $1.60,  but  not 
now.  Let  the  jobbers  buy  from  hand  to  mouth  and 
learn  something.  Let  the  little  band  play. 

Pennington,  N.  J.,  July  31 — Our  acreage  is  about  the 
same  as  usual,  and  our  yield  will  be  slightly  above  nor¬ 
mal;  the  quality  at  this  time  looks  very  good.  Rains 
have  been  just  right  to  keep  them  coming  nicely. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  August  2 — ^Tomato  plants  growing 
very  well.  Looks  like  average  crop,  commencing  latter 
part  of  month. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  August  4 — We  have  had  two  months 
of  dry  and  extremely  hot  weather  with  very  little  rain, 
and  unless  rain  is  had  within  a  very  few  days  both  the 
tomato  and  pickle  crop  will  be  very  much  below  normal. 
We  feel  the  whole  situation  depends  upon  rain  within 
the  next  four  or  five  days. 

Montpelier,  Ohio,  August  5 — Tomatoes  are  damaged 
at  least  20  per  cent  by  dry  weather  and  no  rain  in  sight. 

Halls,  Tenn.,  July  28 — Canning  crop  normal  acreage, 
cut  by  drouth  to  one-third.  Very  hot  and  dry  and  to¬ 
matoes  just  beginning  to  ripen  from  the  late  plantings. 
All  green  wraps  shipped. 


Kenton,  Tenn.,  August  4 — Our  tomatoes  are  showing 
the  effects  of  the  dry  weather.  Crop  in  this  section  has 
been  cut  25  per  cent  to  date.  We  do  not  expect  to  pack 
any  more  than  last  year,  though  we  have  larger 
acreage. 

Dandridge,  Tenn.,  August  5 — In  the  first  place,  we 
are  not  going  to  pack  anything  this  season.  The  acre¬ 
age  here  is  about  as  other  years,  but  dry  weather  has 
cut  the  tomato  crop  40  per  cent.  We  have  had  the 
dryest  season  for  years,  and  all  crops  are  short.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  a  short  crop.  Com  is  not  as  good  by  one-third. 
We  had  a  hail  and  wind  storm  last  week  that  ruined 
everything  as  far  as  it  went.  Field  corn  and  tobacco, 
where  the  storm  hit,  are  almost  done.  This  will  be  a 
hard  year  on  all  around  here. 

Gaston,  Ind.,  August  4 — Tomatoes  are  looking  fair, 
hurt  some  from  heat  but  hard  to  determine  as  yet  to 
what  extent. 

FRUITS 

Shelby,  Mich.,  July  28 — Dry  weather  has  materially 
lessened  crop  of  cherries.  We  will  be  20  per  cent  short 
of  our  estimate  on  the  crop  in  this  territory,  made 
three  weeks  ago. 

Charlevoix,  Mich.,  July  28 — Raspberry  pack  well 
under  way.  Excellent  crop  and  berries  fine  quality  and 
size. 

Blueberries:  Early  frost  damaged  this  crop  some, 
but  yield  is  normal. 

Cherries:  Largest  crop  ever  packed. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  August  2 — Small  fruits,  short  crop, 
except  sour  cherries,  average  yield. 

Salem,  Oregon,  July  28 — Practically  every  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  NortWest,  with  the  exception  of  pears  and 
apples,  is  going  to  be  considerably  shorter  than  last 
year.  This  is  especially  true  of  berries.  We  had  quite 
a  severe  winter  last  year,  and  as  a  result  the  cane  fruits 
have  badly  suffered  and  crops  are  not  much  more  than 
half  normal.  This  is  also  true  of  strawberries,  which 
have  just  been  harvested.  The  crop  of  strawberries, 
loganberries,  red  raspberries,  black  raspberries,  has 
turned  out  to  be  practically  not  over  one-half  normal. 
The  pear  crop,  however,  is  slightly  larger  than  last 
year,  and  we  believe  this  is  also  true  of  apples. 

On  prunes  we  have  about  one-half  of  last  year’s  crop. 
Not  only  is  the  crop  very  short,  but  the  fruit  itself  is 
very  badly  damaged  in  some  ways,  as  it  is  very  badly 
covered  with  scabs,  which  certainly  affects  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  very  much. 

Millsboro,  Oregon,  July  30 — Gooseberries:  50  per 
cent  decrease  in  acreage ;  60  per  cent  normal  crop,  qual¬ 
ity  fair. 

Strawberries :  50  per  cent  normal  crop. 

Cuthbert  Raspberries:  50  per  cent  normal. 

Black  Caps :  50  per  cent  normal. 

Logans :  25  per  cent  normal. 

Blackberries :  Prospect  about  50  per  cent.  . 

Bartlett  Pears — 100  per  cent;  quality  good;  some 
frost  damage. 

Prunes:  40  per  cent  normal,  some  scale. 

Squash:  100  per  cent  stand,  backward. 

Snohomish,  Wash.,  July  28 — R.  A.  Cherries:  Better 
than  average  crop;  fine  quality;  just  finished  packing. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries:  Both  of  these  items 
will  be  short ;  about  60  to  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

Tyler,  Texas,  August  4 — Blackberries :  Crop  about  50 
I>er  cent  normal ;  season  over. 

CABBAGE 

Montpelier,  Ohio,  August  5 — Cabbage  is  damaged 
30  per  cent  or  more  by  the  dry  weather. 
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Manufacturers 
Corn  Husking  Machines 
Corn  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Orain  Com  Cutters 
Ziaheliug  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


All  Kinds  of  Labels 


embossed-varnished-plain 

applied  easily,  rapidly,  most  efficiently 

with  the  1930  type 


The  Morral  Com  Husking  Machine 

Eithmr  Single  or  Double 


KNAPP  LABELING  MACHINE 


The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speedy  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOOOS  FOUNDRY  ft 
MACKINB  CO.,  Dta. 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Greater  economies  and  better  results 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of 

KNAPP 

Labeler 
Casers 
Case  Sealers 


The  force-feed  (beltless)  lap  pasting 
device  and  other  improved  features 
incorporated  in  KNAPP  Labelers 
effect  better,  easier,  faster  and 
more  economical  labeling  than 
ever  before. 


‘55®  FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 

CENEML  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

RIDCEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Brazil’s  Experience  With  Coffee 

Valorization 

From  July  Issue  **Trade  Winds** 

A  Business  Magazine  Published  by  The  Union  Trust  Company,  Cleveland 
•  By  Alfred  Bosch 

NOTE — Our  Farm.  Relief  efforts  are,  in  effect,  a  Valorization  plan; 
and  since  Brazil  has  been  through  this  expensive  experiment  the  reader 
will  find  this  article  very  interesting.  There  is  just  this  one  difference: 

Our  American  farmers  have  no  semblance  of  a  comer  on  the  world*s  pro^ 
duction  of  farm  products,  and,  therefore,  their  chances  of  success  under 
the  present  Farm  Relief  effort  are  very  much  less  than  were  those  of  the 
coffee  growers  and  it  failed  dismally  with  Brazil.  Our  results  cannot  be 
different  from  those  of  Brazil,  unless  they  are  worse. — Editor. 


VALORIZATION  is  the  maintenance  of  an  artificial 
price  for  any  product  by  governmental  action.  In 
plain  words,  it  means  governmental  interference 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Whether  or  not, 
in  the  long  run,  any  government  can  create  and  main¬ 
tain  artificial  price  conditions  in  the  face  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  economic  laws,  is  a  debatable  question.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  a  debate.  It  is  to  be  merely  a  story  of  past 
experience,  a  record  of  things  that  actually  happened 
when  Brazil  attempted  to  protect  its  coffee  industry  by 
means  of  various  valorization  schemes. 

The  United  States  of  Brazil  consist  of  twenty  States. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  is  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 
It  is  also  the  chief  coffee  producing  and  distributing 
center  of  Brazil.  It  produces  more  than  one-half  the 
total  Brazilian  crop,  and  Santos,  its  one  great  seaport, 
is  the  largest  coffee-shipping  port  in  the  world.  Our 
story  of  valorization,  therefore,  will  concern  itself 
largely  with  Sao  Paulo,  for  it  is  in  this  State  that 
valorization  has  been  most  systematically  applied. 

This  would  imply  that  the  State  governments  in  Bra¬ 
zil  have  far  greater  authority  than,  let  us  say,  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  comprising  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  have.  Each  State  has  a  president,  a  cabinet,  and 
a  congress.  Sao  Paulo,  perhaps  the  most  autocratic 
and  self-sufficient  of  the  States,  has  an  army  of  its  own 
and  has  the  power  to  enter  into  agreements  with  for¬ 
eign  countries.  It  has  complete  control  over  the  coffee 
situation  in  the  State.  This  control  was  at  one  time 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  was  later 
turned  over  to  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

What  does  this  control  mean  as  far  as  the  coffee  trade 
of  the  world  is  concerned  ?  It  means  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sao  Paulo  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  cof¬ 
fee  market.  It  does  not,  however,  enter  the  market  as 
a  competitor  who  takes  his  chances  with  other  competi¬ 
tors  on  an  equal  basis.  By  virtue  of  its  authority  as  a 
government  it  controls  the  coffee  crop  within  the  State. 
That  is,  it  dictates  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be 
done  with  the  crop  grown  by  its  inhabitants.  Since 
Brazil  produces  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  coffee  supply, 
of  which  more  than  one-half  is  produced  in  Sao  Paulo, 
the  dictatorship  wielded  by  the  State  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.  It  simply  means  that  the  Sao  Paulo  government, 


by  controlling  so  large  an  output,  can  control  the  price 
of  the  comm^ity  as  long  as  valorization  schemes  work. 

Valorization  was  first  adopted  in  the  year  1902.  Be¬ 
fore  telling  that  story,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  plans  of  the  ^vemment  for  “the  defense  of 
coffee,”  let  us  get  a  glimpse  at  the  reason  behind 
valorization. 

From  1880  to  1915  the  world’s  production  of  coffee, 
not  counting  Brazil,  averaged  from  4,000,000  to  4,500,- 
000  bags  a  year.  During  this  same  period  of  thirty-five 
years  Brazil’s  annual  production  advanced  steadily 
from  5,000,000  to  more  than  13,000,000  bags.  While 
world  consumption  had  increased,  the  rise  had  been 
fairly  steady  compared  with  the  less  regular  increase 
in  production  causing  from  time  to  time  a  condition  of 
oversupply.  In  the  crop  year  1896-97,  when  consump¬ 
tion  rose  about  2  or  3  per  cent,  world  production  in¬ 
creased  from  10,000,000  to  13,000,000  bags,  or  30  per 
cent.  This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  another  in¬ 
crease  to  15,000,000  bags.  The  world’s  visible  supply 
consequently  rose  to  high  levels.  Production  fail^  to 
react  to  market  conditions  and  crops  kept  getting  larger 
and  larger.  In  the  crop  year  1901-02  world  production 
rose  to  19,750,000  bags,  and  to  23,250,000  bags  in  the 
year  1906-07.  Production  had  thus  doubled  within  ten 
years.  According  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
prices  fell.  It  was  this  condition  that  induced  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to  initiate  its  first 
valorization  scheme. 

This  first  scheme  consisted  of  a  law  prohibiting  for 
several  years  the  planting  of  new  coffee  trees.  The  law 
went  into  effect  in  1902  but  no  results  could  be  expected 
from  it  until  1907,  since  new  trees  do  not  begin  to  pro¬ 
duce  until  the  fifth  year. 

In  1906,  the  Federal  Government  itself  decided  to 
intervene  in  the  market.  On  February  26,  1906,  there 
was  held  the  Convention  of  Taubate.  An  agreement 
was  made  between  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo  to  subscribe  to  a  loan.  The  loan 
was  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  valorization.  The 
government  was  to  purchase  and  store  a  large  amount 
of  coffee  with  the  expectancy  that  the  withdrawal  of 
such  a  huge  supply  from  the  market  would  force  up  the 
price  of  the  commodity. 
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With  considerable  difficulty  a  foreign  loan  of  £15,- 
000,000  was  finally  secured,  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  hav¬ 
ing  already  used  funds,  also  obtained  from  abroad,  to 
the  amount  of  £7,000,000.  The  States  of  Minas  Geraes 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  withdrew  their  promise  to  support 
this  loan,  and  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  had  to  bear  the 
entire  burden.  The  State  eventually  purchased  about 
8,500,000  bags  of  coffee.  These  were  warehoused,  and 
later  sold  at  a  profit.  In  the  eyes  of  the  government, 
to  whom  the  profit  went,  this  was  clearly  a  victory  for 
valorization. 

After  this  governmental  intervention  the  steady 
world  increase  in  consumption  more  or  less  equalized 
conditions.  The  next  valorization  operation,  therefore, 
did  not  take  place  until  1917.  In  that  year  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Federal  Government  to  support  the 
growers.  Due  to  the  war  there  was  a  considerable  drop 
in  European  consumption,  and  the  growers  were  natu¬ 
rally  alarmed  over  this  situation.  Sao  Paulo  received 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government  through  the  issue 
of  paper  money.  These  funds  were  used  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  coffee  in  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  coffee  was  thus  withdrawn  from  the  market,  a 
shortage  ensued,  and  the  price  went  up.  A  frost,  in 
the  year  1918,  brought  this  operation  to  a  very  success¬ 
ful  conclusion.  The  State  is  said  to  have  realized  a 
profit  of  $32,000,000  on  the  withdrawn  stock  of  coffee. 

In  1921  it  again  became  necessary  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  intervene  in  the  market.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  sufficient  paper  money  so  that,  with  the 
aid  of  other  loans,  the  enormous  sum  of  4,535,000  bags 
of  coffee  were  purchased  and  withdrawn  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  To  further  finance  this  operation  a  loan  of  £9,- 
000,000  was  secured  on  these  coffee  stocks  in  1922. 
When  the  demand  had  increased,  the  coffee  was  un¬ 
loaded  on  the  market,  netting  the  Sao  Paulo  govern¬ 
ment  a  profit  of  40  per  cent. 

Also,  during  this  year  of  1921,  the  government  began 
to  practice  another  form  of  valorization.  It  limited  the 
amount  of  coffee  that  could  be  brought  into  Santos 
from  the  interior.  This  left  the  coffee  trade  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  exact  amount  of  coffee  available.  In  1921  the 
number  of  bags  that  could  enter  Santos  was  limited  to 
30,000  a  day.  The  next  year  this  was  reduced  to  28,- 
000.  In  1924  it  was  increased  to  35,000,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  this  was  reduced  to  20,000  bags  a  day.  In 
order  to  make  this  price-maintaining  scheme  effective 
the  Sao  Paulo  government  erected  large  public  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  interior.  Here  the  coffee  is  stored  until, 
in  due  and  official  time,  it  is  shipped  to  Santos. 

Just  exactly  what  does  this  form  of  valorization  mean 
to  the  coffee  trade  ?  Fortunately  we  have  an  excellent 
answer  to  this  question.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  memo¬ 
randum  prepared  by  a  delegation  of  the  National  Cof¬ 
fee  Roasters’  Association  of  the  United  States  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  1925  by  that  delegation  to  the  Sao  Paulo  gov¬ 
ernment  for  consideration  and  action.  The  memoran¬ 
dum  says,  in  part: 

“You  are  as  fully  aware  as  we  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  recent  past  in  the  storing  of 
the  visible  supply.  While  under  natural  conditions  the 
consuming  markets  of  the  world  would  carry  a  good 
share  of  this  visible  stock,  they  do  not  feel  willing  to 
do  so  now,  when  artificial  control  is  enforced.  The  lat¬ 
ter  situation  involves  too  much  hazard.  In  consequence 
the  large  bulk  of  this  supply  remains  with  you.  This 
change  in  the  situation  has  twofold  consequences :  it 
causes  an  increased  tax  for  carrying  charges  in  the  pro¬ 


ducing  country,  meaning  higher  import  costs,  and  the 
importer  becomes  very  dependent  on  extremely  prompt 
service  from  both  shipper  and  carrier  in  order  to  keep 
in  supply  the  exact  grades  required  for  his  customers. 

“An  ample  supply  of  the  better  grades  of  Santos 
coffee  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  roasters.  It 
has  not  been  available  at  all  times,  and  it  probably  will 
not  be  available  at  all  times  in  the  future  under  the 
existing  policy  of  restricted  deliveries  at  Santos.  We 
refer  to  a  period  some  months  ago,  when  the  stock  in 
Santos  was  small  in  quantity  and  very  limited  in  selec¬ 
tions.  Importers  were  handicapped  at  that  time.  Just 
now  the  Santos  stock  seems  ample  in  both  quantity  and 
quality.  However,  with  restrictions  fixed  at  20,000 
bags  daily,  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  a 
scarcity  of  selections  will  return. 

“In  our  opinion  any  attempted  control  of  supply  will 
not  only  signally  fail  in  increasing  returns  to  Sao  Paulo 
planters  but  will  work  unnecessary  hardship  on  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  do  harm  to  the  entire  industry,  if  it  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade  vary  not  only  in  seasons  but  also 
according  to  the  maturity  and  marketing  of  the  mild 
coffees  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

“Broadly  speaking,  coffee  importers  and  roasters 
have  not  experienced  for  some  years  the  safe-and-sound 
manufacturing  and  distributing  return  which  every 
business  naturally  expects  and  is  entitled  to.  Instead 
of  this  they  have  had  years  of  speculative  or  market 
gains,  and  sometimes  years  of  heavy  market  losses,  and 
at  all  times  legitimate  manufacturing  and  distributing 
results  have  been  materially  affected  and  disturbed  by 
the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  import  cost  of  coffee.’’ 

The  valorization  schemes  of  1906,  1917,  and  1921, 
were  all  temporary  measures  to  meet  so-called  emer¬ 
gencies.  While  the  operations  of  these  specific  years 
happened  to  be  highly  profitable  to  the  government, 
they  did  not  help  to  stabilize  the  coffee  trade.  On  June 
19,  1922,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  President  of 
Brazil  to  promote  the  increase  and  defense  of  national 
production  by  means  of  “emergency  measures  and  the 
creation  of  permanent  institutions.”  The  “Institute 
for  the  Permanent  Defense  of  Coffee”  was  thereby 
created  to  undertake  the  following  operations: 

1.  Loans  to  growers  on  easy  conditions,  and  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  coffee  deposited  in  official  warehouses. 

2.  The  purchase  of  coffee  for  retention  from  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

3.  Taking  care  of  the  propaganda  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee. 

The  capital  of  this  Institute  was  fixed  at  300,000,000 
milreis  ($36,000,000)  to  be  raised  if  necessary  by  the 
emission  of  paper  money. 

This  law  was  not  put  into  effect.  In  the  meantime 
the  Federal  Government  now  and  then  purchased  coffee 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  In  June,  1923,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  withdrew  its  support  from  the  market,  and  a 
drop  in  prices  of  from  35  to  40  per  cent  occurred. 
Growers  and  brokers  suffered  substantial  losses,  and 
urgent  requests  were  made  that  the  law  of  June,  1922, 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  insti¬ 
tute,  be  put  into  effect. 

In  1924  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  created  the  “Institute 
for  the  Permanent  Defense  of  Coffee.”  Since  then  the 
protection  of  the  crop  has  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Sao  Paulo  Institute,  the  Federal  Government  relin¬ 
quishing  in  its  favor  all  rights  conferred  by  law.  The 
chairman  of  the  Institute,  according  to  law,  is  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance,  and  the  vice-chairman  is  the  Minister 
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of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  three 
remaining  members  of  the  governing  body  are  elected 
by  the  two  Associations  of  Planters  and  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Association  of  Santos,  but  must  be  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  State.  It  requires  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  realize  that  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  liowerful  factor  in  the  workings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Among  the  powers  of  the  Institute  are: 

1.  The  regulation  of  the  amount  of  coffee  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  official  warehouses  through  which  all  cof¬ 
fee  produced  in  the  interior  must  pass  before  it  reaches 
the  port  of  Santos. 

2.  The  regulation  of  the  amount  of  coffee  to  be  ex¬ 
ported. 

3.  The  making  of  agreements  with  other  producing 
countries  for  the  protection  of  coffee. 

4.  The  concluding  of  financial  arrangements. 

5.  The  levying  of  an  export  tax  on  coffee. 

6.  The  establishment  of  an  agricultural  loan  bank. 

7.  The  carrying  on  of  propaganda  to  increse  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee. 

Funds  for  maintaining  the  Institute  were  obtained 
by  the  issue  in  I^ondon  of  £4,000,000  of  VVa  cent 
bonds  and  of  £1,000,000  in  Holland  and  Switzerland,  in 
January,  1926.  To  pay  the  interest  on  this  capital  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  levies  a  transport  tax  of  one  gold 
milreis  (11.963  cents)  on  each  bag  of  coffee  grown  in 
and  transported  through  the  State.  Since  a  bag  of  cof¬ 
fee  contains  132  pounds,  this  tax  amounts  to  9  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Institute  has  been  functioning  ever  since  its  or¬ 
ganization  in  1924.  Things  have  not  always  run 
smoothly.  There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  among 
the  growers  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Institute 
was  being  operated.  That,  of  course,  always  happens 
whenever  the  will  of  the  individual  comes  in  conflict 
with  the  will  of  a  bureaucracy.  A  more  serious  matter 
is  the  fact  that  the  soundness  of  the  theory  of  valoriza¬ 
tion  itself  has  at  times  been  questioned.  But,  as  long 
as  the  scheme  worked,  as  it  did  in  1906,  1917  and  1921, 
any  dissatisfaction  that  might  arise  could  not  become 
very  formidable. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  years 
just  mentioned  valorization  was  successful  because  in 
each  case  there  were  favorable  conditiqns.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  sell  the  withdrawm  stocks  at  a  profit 
because  Nature,  that  uncertain  element  in  all  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  valoriza¬ 
tion.  That  is,  in  each  case  there  was  a  fortuitous  de¬ 
crease  in  production,  so  that  there  was  a  demand  for 
the  warehoused  coffee  even  at  the  high  price  fixed  by 
the  government. 

In  late  years,  however.  Nature  has  not  been  favoring 
the  Institute.  Crops  have  been  more  and  more  bounti¬ 
ful.  The  warehoused  stocks  could  not  be  sold.  The  In¬ 
stitute  was  caught  in  a  vicious  circle.  To  be  consistent 
in  its  valorization  program  it  had  to  keep  on  making 
more  and  more  purchases,  thus  constantly  adding  to  its 
many  difficulties.  The  stored  supplies,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  of  valorization,  were  to  be  the  basis  of 
future  profits,  had  now  become  frozen  assets.  At  the 
present  time  the  warehouses  hold  16,500,000  bags  of 
unsold  coffee. 

Finally  the  Institute  had  to  seek  the  aid  of  foreign 
bankers.  The. State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  concluded  an 
agreement  this  year  with  Henry  Schroder,  of  New 


York ;  Raring  Bros.,  of  London,  and  Rothschild,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  float  a  loan  of  $97,300,000.  The  16,500,000  bags 
of  warehoused  coffee,  valued  at  $198,000,000,  are  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  loan.  From  now  on  the  Institute  will  work 
“in  consultation  with  the  bankers’  representatives.” 

The  main  condition  under  which  the  loan  has  been 
granted  is  that,  for  the  estimated  10-year  duration  of 
the  loan,  there  will  be  an  end  to  valorization.  The  bank¬ 
ers  refused  to  float  the  loan  until  this  was  agreed  to. 
They  evidently  feel  that  valorization  is  unsound  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  that  Sao  Paulo  has  gotten  into  difficulties 
just  because  of  valorization. 

Thus  ends  our  story  of  Brazil’s  experience  with  val¬ 
orization.  After  the  loan  is  paid  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
will  again  be  free  to  adopt  this  method  of  “protecting” 
her  chief  agricultural  product.  Whether,  in  the  light 
of  past  experience,  the  State  will  revise  its  ideas  on  this 
kind  of  protection  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  be  thankful  that  this  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried  on  so  large  a  scale.  It  can  profit 
by  this  experience  without  having  to  pay  the  price  of 
experimentation. 

- ^ - 

A  NATIONAL  ARBITRATION  SYSTEM 

The  outstanding  facts  in  the  Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  just 
issued,  are  the  linking  up  of  trade  associations 
in  a  unified  national  arbitration  system,  more  than  300 
such  trade  bodies  being  listed  as  participating  in  the 
work,  and  the  increased  use  of  its  tribunals  by  attor¬ 
neys,  290  law  firms  having  used  its  services. 

Listed  among  the  organizations  participating  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  association  and  identified  with 
the  arbitration  system  are  the  Biscuit  &  Cracker  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association,  Green  Coffee  Association  of 
New  York  City,  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  Quality  Bak¬ 
ers  of  America,  Cocoa  Merchants  Association,  and  the 
National  Confectioners  Association. 

Also  associated  with  the  Arbitration  Association  are 
the  American  Bottlers  of  Caronated  Beverages,  P'eder- 
ated  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Growers,  National  Macaroni 
Manufacturers  Association.  Lucius  R.  Eastman  is 
president  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association  and 
its  board  of  directors  includes  Julius  H.  Barnes,  Don¬ 
ald  K.  David,  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  James  H. 
Post,  David  A.  Schulte. 

Mr.  Eastman’s  report  lays  particular  stress  upon  the 
necessity  for  a  careful  preparation  of  arbitration 
agreements  and  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  ap¬ 
peals  being  made  to  the  courts  to  vacate  awards  be¬ 
cause  technical  requirements  are  not  observed.  The 
Association  has  issued  a  Warning  on  Arbitration 
Clauses  calling  the  attention  of  business  men  to  the 
losses  and  inconvenience  which  result  from  vacated 
awards,  and  more  than  60,000  of  these  warnings  have 
been  distributed  throughout  the  country,  together  with 
instructions  as  to  correct  procedure  for  the  guidance 
of  the  parties  and  the  arbitrators. 

The  records  of  the  Association  indicate  that  in  1929, 
in  its  New  York  City  tribunals  alone,  344  cases  were 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  in  only  four  of  these 
cases  were  appeals  made  to  the  courts  to  have  the 
awards  of  the  arbitrators  set  aside.  In  three  of  the 
cases  appealed  the  courts  upheld  the  arbitrators’ 
awards  and  one  case  is  still  pending. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Miner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  f  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPeRS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


I 


mu 


You  have  often  bought  a  casing  machine  and  found  it 
discharged  on  a  side  not  desirable  for  proper  working. 
Our  Duplex  machine  can  be  used  on  either  side  or  both 
as  needed,  at  a  price  no  higher  than  the  ordinary  single 
side  boxer. 


IMPROVED  DUPLEX  CASER 


New- Way  Canning  Machines  Co. 


Hanover,  Pa. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  some  cases  a  canner  wishing^  to  start  promoting 
the  sales  of  his  labels  can  do  well  to  consider  first 
using  window  displays. 

In  planning  the  display  one  must  consider  three 
classes  of  windows,  large,  small  and  medium. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said,  “God  must  love  the  common 
people  because  He  made  so  many  of  them.” 

It  must  be  that  average  size  windows  in  retail  gro¬ 
cery  stores  are  loved  by  the  average  storekeeper  and 
passer-by  because  we  see  so  many  that  are  neither 
large  or  small. 

Make  your  window  display  to  fit  the  average  size 
window,  averaging  about  24  by  36  inches. 

You  have  probably  noticed  five  or  six  common  ar¬ 
rangements  of  material  in  window  displays. 

Most  often  you  will  see  a  number  of  small  pieces 
scattered,  hit  or  miss,  among  a  grouping  of  filled  or 
dummy  cans,  arranged  in  more  or  less  symmetrical 
piles.  Sometimes  a  huge  single  piece  cardboard  display 
will  seem  to  crowd  all  else  in  the  window. 

Again  you  will  notice  a  smaller  piece  with  still 
smaller  ones  on  each  side,  but  detached  from  the  main 
display. 

At  holiday  times  you  can  view  attractive  displays 
made  by  using  the  background  provided  by  some  packer 
or  manufacturer  and  supplemented  by  arrangement  of 
seasonable  offerings,  often  characteristically  grouped 
to  form  a  heart  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  a  hatchet  on 
George  Washington’s  Birthday,  and  so  on.  Without 
doubt  the  display  fuimished  by  principals  and  most 
often  welcomed  heartily  by  the  prospective  user  is  one 
consisting  of  a  large  center  piece  with  wings  on  each 
side  and  surrounded  by  several  smaller  cards,  added  to 
by  a  display  of  goods  if  space  permits  and  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable. 

If  you  are  thinking  about  providing  a  window  display 
for  your  customers  you  will  do  well  not  to  order  too 
large  a  number  of  them  at  one  time.  Get  only  such  a 
quantity  as  you  can  distribute  in  not  over  one  year’s 
time.  More  will  be  most  expensive  in  the  end,  even 
though  your  lithographer  shows  you  a  comparatively 
large  saving,  because  of  your  purchase  of  the  larger 
number. 

When  considering  the  subject  matter  for  the  central 
part  of  your  display  you  will  have  many  ideas  and  sug- 
gesttions  as  to  what  you  can  best  feature.  Probably 
the  most  effective  leaders  we  have  today  among  men 
are  those  leaders  who  spend  the  most  time  and  energy 
in  helping  others. 

A  window  display  given  over  solely  to  the  featuring 
of  a  single  number  in  your  line  will  not  meet  with  the 


welcome  from  dealers  and  will  not  get  the  space  gi  :en 
to  one  featuring  a  number  of  products. 

True,  some  of  you  may  say,  “Well,  I  pack  only  one 
item.  How  can  I  feature  several  ?” 

By  featuring  combination  sales.  By  using  a  price 
card  in  your  display  which  the  dealer  can  use  in  pricing 
a  number  of  items  in  his  stock.  And  many  other  ways 
of  doing  this  will  occur  to  you  as  you  think  the  matter 
over. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  doing  too  much  of  this. 

Help  others  and  you  will  be  helped  in  turn. 

If  your  pack  to  be  advertised  by  means  of  a  window 
display  is  a  seasonable  item,  it  may  pay  you  to  vary 
the  side  pieces  you  supply  and  to  send  them  out  as  the 
season  for  their  use  approaches. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  packing  pork  and  beans,  a 
steaming  pot  of  beans  will  serve  very  well  as  the  theme 
of  your  center  piece. 

Just  now  the  picnic  season  is  at  its  height.  Side 
pieces  showing  the  use  of  the  beans  by  picnic  parties 
will  supplement  very  nicely  the  central  part  of  your 
display. 

Later,  in  the  fall,  beans  served  as  the  main  part  of 
the  youngster’s  noonday  meal  can  be  attractively 
shown  on  these  side  pieces,  while  the  main  part  of  your 
display  remains  the  same  as  it  was  when  first  dis¬ 
played.  Varying  the  side  pieces  seasonably  gives  added 
interest  to  the  use  of  the  display,  increases  the  interest 
with  which  it  will  be  viewed  during  its  life  and  induces 
the  grocer  to  retain  it  in  his  storeroom  for  use  as  long 
as  you  continue  to  furnish  new,  inexpensive  to  you  ad¬ 
ditions  to  it.  Certainly  such  a  display  will  be  kept  and 
shown  much  longer  than  one  that  has  no  supplemen¬ 
tal  pieces  for  use  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Mer¬ 
chandise  the  idea  if  used,  sell  your  dealers  on  the  idea 
you  are  giving  them  seiwice  in  the  display  which  they 
do  not  always  receive,  and  keep  the  new  issues  of  the 
display  of  the  additional  pieces  until  such  time  as  they 
should  be  shown  soon  after  receipt.  Keep  the  dealer’s 
interest  in  retaining  the  display  for  use  as  long  as  you 
keep  it  fresh  and  usable.  When  preparing  the  display 
do  not  stint  on  art  work,  sketches  and  general  “get- 
ready”  expense. 

Better  get  life  into  the  display,  show  your  goods  in 
use  or  in  surroundings  that  approximate  the  ideal. 

Only  the  good  artists  can  do  this  well. 

The  best  within  your  reach  and  pocketbook  capacity 
are  those  you  want  to  employ.  If  you  can’t  have  de¬ 
signed  for  you  the  best  and  largest  display  of  its  kind,- 
get  something  different. 

Modern  art  adapts  itself  very  well  to  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  many  and  varied  are  the  excellent  window 
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ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can’ is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md.  . 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
AND  TANKS 

For  Boiling  Down  Tomato  Pulp,  Etc. 

ACTUAL  tests  Kook-More  Koils  have 
LJ  proved  to  be  the  fastest  cooking  appliance 
ever  offered  to  the  canning  industry.  Built  in 
standard  sizes  to  fit  500  and  1000-Gallon  Tanks. 
Knock-down  Cypress  Tanks  (illustrated)  or 
Enamel  Lined  Steel  Tanks  in  these  sizes  or  in 
any  special  size  can  be  readily  furnished  com¬ 
plete  with  Kook-More  Koils,  traps  and  all  other 
necessary  accessories  for  rapid  installation. 

Kook-More  Koils  are  self-draining  so  that  no 
condensation  remains  in  them,  reducing  burning 
and  the  need  for  cleaning  to  a  minimum. 

Raw  tomato  pulp  can  be  reduced  50%  in 
from  17  to  20  minutes  with  a  Kook-More  outfit. 

Clip,  fill  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today 
for  full  particulars  of  Kook-More  Koils  and 
Tanks  and  other  Langsenkamp  equipment. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  HI. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR:  | 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  us  quotation  and  full  details  on  the  following: 

G  No.  SOO  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 
G  No.  1000  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 
G  Indiana  Pulper 
G  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
G  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 
G  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size  .  gals. 


Name 


Address 
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display  pieces  being  turned  out  at  present.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  these  displays  are  to  be  placed  after  they 
are  ready  for  distribution  should  be  settled  before  the 
display  is  decided  upon.  If  you  have  your  own  force  of 
display  men  or  salesmen,  well  and  good.  If  you  have 
the  money  and  contacts  to  most  easily  employ  a  firm  of 
professional  window  trimmers,  well  and  good. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  do  this  for  any  reason,  your 
display  must  be  designed  for  mailing  or  expressage  di¬ 
rect  to  your  dealer. 

If  you  sell  through  wholesalers  to  retailers,  the  job¬ 
ber  may  be  induced  to  send  out  your  displays  and  to 
merchandise  them  to  their  dealers.  Do  not  consider 
paying  for  windows  in  which  your  display  is  to  be  used. 
Think  rather  of  the  service  you  are  giving  your  distrib¬ 
utors  by  means  of  providing  these  displays  for  them. 

Make  the  display  important  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
your  organization.  Not  necessarily  important  from  a 
monetary  standpoint,  but  important  instead  from  the 
angle  of  the  increased  sales  of  your  product  which  your 
display  will  produce  if  properly  placed  and  arranged 
for  an  adequate  length  of  time.  Your  dealers  will  value 
it  very  largely  in  the  measure  which  you  regard  it.  If 
it  seems  cheap  to  you,  if  it  is  gotten  up  in  a  hurry  and 
offered  out  with  little  interest  on  your  part,  your  deal¬ 
ers  will  think  little  of  it.  If  you  make  its  worth  appar¬ 
ent  by  the  manner  in  which  you  speak  about  it,  if  you 
send  them  out  carefully  with  the  needs  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  where  they  are  to  be  used  in  mind,  if  you  even  go 
to  the  bother  of  sending  out  invoices  in  blank  to  cover 
them,  you  will  sell  your  dealers  on  the  idea  that  be¬ 
cause  you  think  a  lot  of  the  display  it  must  be  valuable 
as  a  business  getter.  Good,  well-planned  window  dis¬ 
plays  are  business  getters. 

They  show  up  your  goods  at  the  point  of  sale,  they 
can  be  used  in  a  timely  way  and  manner,  they  are  not 
expensive  as  advertising  helps  go,  they  furnish  local 
support  where  needed,  and  their  distribution  follows 
that  of  your  goods.  Think  about  using  one  soon ! 


- « - 

THE  ESTIMATED  CONSUMPTION 
Of  Canned  Tomatoes,  Peas,  Corn  and  Green  and 
Wax  Beans. 

The  following  tables  showing  estimated  apparent 
consumption  of  canned  tomatoes,  peas,  corn,  and 
green  and  wax  beans  in  the  United  States  have 
been  compiled  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
The  figures  on  canned  tomatoes  are  stated  in  cases  of 
24  number  3  cans,  while  for  the  three  other  commodi¬ 
ties  the  figures  are  given  in  cases  of  24  number  2  cans. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  production 
figures  given  for  canned  tomatoes,  peas,  and  corn  for 
the  years  1925,  1926  and  1927,  are  actually  figures  for 
the  previous  years’  packs,  while  the  corresponding  fig¬ 
ures  for  1928  and  1929  are  the  actual  production  figures 
for  those  years. 

CANNED  PEAS 

Stocks  at  liejiiii-  Total  available 


Yor  iiin'' of  year  Prmluction  Imnorts*  runnlies 

1!>25 .  V  19,315,000t  62,103  19,377,103 

1926  .  V  17,816,000t  66,418  17,882,418 

1927  .  17,7(!9,00(t  35,552  17,744,562 

1!28 .  11.594.565  17,943,436  39,626  29,487,627 

1929 .  10,859,554  18.530,O((O  56.225  29,445,779 

Apparent  per  capita 

Stocks  at  Apparent  total  consumption 

Year  Exports*  end  of  year  consumption  No.  2  cans 

1925  .  191,671  V  19,195,000  4.0 

1926  .  144,968  t  17,738,000  3.6 

1927  .  203,623  §  17,641,000  3.5 

1928  .  216.236  10,850,554  18,412,000  3.7 

1929  .  279,486  10,.387,962  18,778,000  3.7 


*  Converted  to  cases  o/  24  No.  2’s  at  30  pounds  to  the  case. 

T  Fipures  not  available. 

t  Fitrures  for  previous  year’s  pack  are  u.sed  since  greater  part  of  pack  in 
any  year  is  consumed  in  the  followinit  one. 

S  Not  use<l  due  to  lack  of  betrinninyr  of  year  figures. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 
Stocks  at  Beginning  of  Year 
In  bonded 

Canners  and  import  Total  available 


Year  distributors  warehouses  Production  Imports*  supplies 

1925  .  t  42,630  12,619,000*  1,726,476  14,287,106 

1926  .  t  96,200  19,770,000*  1,613,679  21,479,779 

1927  .  t  61,660  9,466,000*  1,887,097  11,393,767 

1928  .  9.009,728  97,390  8,638,682  1,818,276  19,463,976 

1929  .  6,667,137  81,000  14,146,301  3,427,192  23,210,630 

Stocks  at  End  of  Year  Apparent 

In  bonded  per  capita 

Canners  and  import  Apparent  total  consumption 
Year  Exports*  distributors  warehouses  consumption  No.  3  cans 

1925  .  102,610  t  96,200  14.088,000  2.9 

1926  .  142,463  t  61,660  21,286,000  4.4 

1927....> .  124,131  t  97,390  11,172,000  2.3 

1928  .  110,328  6,657,137  81,000  13.716,000  2.7 

1929  .  91,649  6,886,666  327,490  15,906,000  3.1 


*  Converted  from  pounds  to  cases  of  24  No.  3  cans  at  61  pounds  to  the  case, 
t  No  figures  available. 

t  Figures  not  used  because  no  beginning  of  year  stocks  were  available  for 
this  year. 

*  Figures  for  previous  year’s  pack  are  used  since  greater  part  of  pack  in  any 
year  is  consumed  in  the  following  one. 


CANNED  CORN 


Stocks  at  begin- 

Total  available 

Year 

ning  of  year 

Production  supplies 

Exports* 

1926 . 

t 

12,131,000t  12,131,000 

204,200 

1926 . 

t 

24,320,000):  24,320,000 

143,776 

1927 . 

t 

19,069,0001  19,069,000 

167,222 

1928 . 

12,198,100 

14,497,130  26,696,230 

266,343 

1929 . 

10,749,942 

17,486,744  28,236,686  278,874 

Apparent  per  capita 
Apparent  total  consumption 

Year 

Stocks  at  end  of 

year  consumption 

No.  2  cans 

1926 . 

t 

11,927,000 

2.6 

1926 . 

t 

* 

24,176,000 

6.0 

1927 . 

18,902,000 

8.8 

1928 . 

10,749,942 

16,678,000 

3.1 

1929 . 

11,486,764 

16,471,000 

3.3 

*  Converted  to  cases  of  24  No.  2’s  at  30  pounds  to  the  case, 
t  Figures  not  available. 


t  Figures  for  previous  year’s  pack  are  used  since  greater  part  of  pack  in  any 
year  is  consumed  in  the  following  one. 

*  Not  used  due  to  lack  of  beginning  of  year  figures. 


Year 

1926.. . 

1927.. . 

1928.. . 

1929.. . 


CANNED  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS 

Apparent  per  capita 
Apparent  total  consumption 
Production  Exports*  consumption  No.  2  cans 

4,037,000  664,719  3,472,000  0.7 

4,676,767  497,467  4,179,000  0.8 

6,216,320  483,342  6,732,000  1.1 

8,528,967  264,307  8,266,000  1.6 


'  Converted  to  cases  of  24  No.  2’8  at  29  pounds  to  the  case. 


STRASBUROER  &  SIEGEL 

A  Italy  tig  of: 


Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


If  you  need  a  Bean  Cutlet  this 
year,  please  write  or  wire  us 
NOW  -  this  year  we  cannot 
guarantee  prompt  deliveries  at 
the  last  moment,  because  of  the 
volume  of  busitiess  we  are  book¬ 
ing. 

It  will  pay  you  to  anticipate  your 
requirements. 


crouDies  win  oe 
when  you  install  a  TOWNS 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


{SuccetioTM  to  Z.  P.  Towntend  thm  original  patentee) 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  doings  of  canners  and  others  in  all  sections  of  the  country  — 

A  family  chat  of  every  day  happenings. 


Quality  Raspberries — Mr.  Maurice  Siegel,  of  Stras- 
burger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  Md.,  chemists  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  recently  visited  the  plant  of  Brocton 
Preserving  Company,  Brocton,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Carl  C.  Spoto, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  cannery,  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  comments  on  their  rasp¬ 
berry  pack,  which  was  found  to  be  of  very  high  quality. 


New  Warehouse — The  Midwest  Canning  Corporation 
have  awarded  a  contract  to  Guldback  &  Eckstrom  for 
a  large  brick  warehouse  to  be  erected  at  the  De  Kalb, 
Ill.,  plant. 


New  Cherry  Cannery — A  new  cherry  cannery  has 
been  established  at  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  to  be  known 
as  the  &  M.  Packing  Company.  The  plant  is  owned 
by  W.  A.  McCool,  Everett  Whitney  and  Geo.  Amiotte. 
The  plant  is  equipped  for  the  packing  and  freezing  of 
cherries.  The  fine.st  modern  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  giving  a  capacity  of  2,500,0000  pounds  of  cher¬ 
ries  with  ample  space  for  expansion  when  necessary. 
The  three  partners  started  the  new  company  soon  after 
selling  their  majority  interest  in  the  Grand  Traverse 
Packing  Company  to  the  Michigan-Wisconsin  co-opera¬ 
tive  early  last  spring.  The  F.  &  M.  Co.  will  operate  in 
Traverse  City  and  in  Florida,  canning  grapefruit  and 
vegetables  in  the  southern  state. 


California  Packers  Enter  Florida — Announcement  is 
made  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  that  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  marketing  its  output  under  the  Del  Monte 
brand,  has  purchased  a  site  in  that  city  for  an  immense 
grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  canning  plant  for  oper¬ 
ation  about  December  15.  It  is  to  be  operated  by  a 
separate  corporation  known  as  the  Florida  Packing 
Corporation,  and  general  headquarters  are  to  remain 
in  San  Francisco.  It  is  also  learned  that  the  Mission 
Canning  Corporation,  another  California  concern  mar¬ 
keting  its  products  under  the  Dromedary  brand,  is  to 
erect  a  big  heart  and  juice  canning  plant  in  Tampa,  in 
time  for  operation  during  the  coming  season.  This 
concern  operated  a  canning  plant  in  Pinellas  County 
last  season.  The  output  of  both  of  these  big  concerns 
will  be  marketed  as  Florida  grapefruit  hearts  or  juice. 
The  American  Can  Company,  makers  of  containers, 
purchased  a  site  in  the  Estuary  section  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  work  is  now  under  way  on  the  company’s  fac¬ 
tory.  Several  smaller  canning  plants  are  to  be  built 
and  existing  plants  in  this,  Pinellas  and  Polk  counties 
are  to  be  enlarged  in  time  for  operation  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  One  plant  in  West  Tampa  which  operated 
for  the  first  time  last  season,  is  doubling  its  capacity. 
It  is  understood  that  when  all  of  these  plants  are  run¬ 
ning  full  blast  they  will  give  employment  to  upward  of 
2,500  workers. 


Salmon  Notes — Under  date  of  July  30,  1930,  Bulletin 
No.  19,  on  the  Canned  Salmon  Campaign,  reads  in  part: 

“J.  R.  Russel,  in  charge  Seattle  office  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  yesterday  received  a  wire  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  which  reads  as  follows:  ‘Regulation  promulgated 
prohibiting  a’l  commercial  salmon  fishing  in  Kodiak 
area  from  6  P.  M.  August  2  to  6  A.  M.  September  1, 
provided  this  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  beach  seines 
between  Cape  Karluck  and  Cape  Uyak  and  to  traps  on 
north  shore  Moser  Bay  within  one  statute  mile  outside 
Bun  Point.’  ” 

Pink  Pack  Failure — Mr.  Henry  OWIalley,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  wired  from  Cordova 
on  the  28th  that  the  pink  and  chum  packs  in  the  Kodiak 
area  were  failures.  In  former  years  salmon  packing  in 
this  district  was  permitted  up  to  August  15,  and  fishing 
for  cohoes  from  September  1  to  30.  The  small  areas 
left  open  in  this  district  are  for  red  fishing  only.  The 
pack  in  the  Kodiak  area  has  been  very  small,  being  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  one-half  of  last  year’s  pack  of  pinks 
and  chums. 

Campaign  Results — A  total  of  6,575  coupons  have 
been  received  from  the  advertisement  to  July  30th. 
August  3  the  first  American  Weekly  color  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared.  Thousands  of  coupons  are  expected 
from  the  nearly  20,000,000  readers  of  the  American 
Weekly. 


Canning  Factory  Burns — On  July  23rd  fire  of  unde¬ 
termined  origin  virtually  destroyed  the  office  and  plant 
of  the  State  Canning  Factory  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $3,000,  covered  by  insurance. 


Del  Monte  Brand — The  conscientious  young  miss 
had  just  joined  the  accounting  division  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  department  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  and  had  been  instructed  to  get  the  costs 
on  “Grass.”  This  was  something  very  new  to  her,  so 
she  confided  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  misinfor¬ 
mation  that  she  had  never  heard  of  canned  grass,  ask¬ 
ing  if  the  concern  canned  it  and  if  so,  what  is  it  used 
for.  The  answer  was  that  canned  grass  is  used  to  feed 
Santa  Claus’  reindeer  during  the  time  of  the  heavy 
snows  in  Alaska  and  at  the  North  Pole  when  feed  is 
scarce. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers. 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— One  475  can  Souder  Continous  Cooker  for 
No.  2,  2J,  3  cans,  in  good  condition. 

Fogg  &  Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

USED  PIPE— First  class  re-conditioned  pipe,  black  and 
galvanized,  any  size.  Cut  to  order  or  random  lengths. 
ALSO 

Structural  steel,  pulleys  and  shafting. 

Maryland  Pipe  &  Steel  Corp. 

Ostend  &•  Scott  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  — One  Ayars  Single  Tomato  Filler  in  good 
condition;  looks  like  new;  only  run  one  or  two  seasons. 
Will  sell  cheap.  It  is  set  for  No.  3  cans  but  can  also 
be  used  for  No.  2i  and  No.  2  cans. 

E.  B.  Arnold,  Smyrna,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— 

One  Souder  Hand  Packing  Table  for  two  operators 
equipped  for  No.  3  cans,  capacity  24,000  cans  Tom¬ 
atoes  per  day.  Used  but  one  year. 

One  Sterling  Potato  Peeler  in  excellent  condition, 
used  less  than  a  year. 

One  Berlin  Horizontal  Exhauster  with  track  and 
trucks,  in  excellent  condition. 

One  Deep  Well  Pump. 

One  Compressor. 

One  Copper  Kettle  with  stirer  and  one  Copper  Kettle 
mounted  on  frame,  both  in  first  class  condition. 

One  Ayars  Liquid  Plunger  Filler  in  first  class  order. 
One  Liquid  Pump  for  Tomato  Pulp. 

Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Oyster  Shucking  plant,  in  big 
oyster  section,  atBushwood,  St.  Marys  County,  Md., 
at  mouth  of  Wicomico  River  where  16000  bu.  of 
oyster  shells  were  planted.  On  River  and  State 
Road. 

Apply  Geo.  Renehan,  818  Fidelity  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  Kiefer  Monocell  Filter,  in  excellent 
condition.  Original  price  $400.00,  will  sell  for  $150.00. 

The  J.  Weller  Co.,  Oak  Harbor  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE— Burpees  Stringless  Bean  Seed  150  bu.  of 
1930  crop  not  yet  sold.  Absolutely  free  of  Anth- 
racnose  and  Bacterial  Blight.  Price  quoted  on  re¬ 
quest. 

T.  M.  Pierce,  Twin  Falls  Idaho, 

FOR  SALE — We  offer  at  attractive  prices,  subject  to 
prior  sale,  various  practically  new  pieces  of  canning 
machinery.  Some  of  these  machines  have  been  used 
less  than  one  season.  Wire,  write  or  telephone  for 
further  information. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Lombard  &  Concord  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Good  used  Label  Perforator  cheap. 

Address  Box  A-1765  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Vegetable  Cubing  Machine.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  concerning  make,  capacity  condition, 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1766  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED  Experienced  man  for  labeling  on  Knapp  or  Burt 
Machines  at  our  factory  in  Dover,  Delaware. 

Write  F.  Romeo  &  Co.,  Inc.,  374  Washington  St., 

New  York  City. 

WANTED— Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  -  A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  CjHining  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  packing  a 
line  of  mostly  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Have  about  20  years 
experience  in  canning.  Am  also  a  machinist  and  can  superintend 
building  and  fitting  out  complete  canning  factory. 

Address  Box  B-1767  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Bargains 

We  have  the  following  rebuilt,  traded-in  and 
repossessed  equipment  for  sale  at  great  savings. 
This  is  your  chance  to  fill  in  your  line  with  a  real 
bargain  machine  backed  up  by  a  manufacturer 
who  you  know  cannot  afford  to  offer  anything  that 
is  not  absolutely  0.  K. 

All  machines  listed  are  offered  subject  to 
prior  sale.  Better  wire  your  order. 

1  1928  Peerless  Single  Husker,  nearly  good  as 

new .  $300.00, 

2  Cuykendall  Corn  Mixers,  rebuilt,  good  as 

new .  $300.00 

1  Sterling  Automatic  Corn  Mixer,  rebuilt,  good 

as  new .  $1000.00 

1  300  Gallon  Blending  Mixer,  slightly  used,  good 

condition . $250.00 

1  24  Ft.  Cut  Corn  Elevator,  excellent 

condition .  $160  00 

1  8  Reel  Ferrell  Wood  Frame  Pea  Grader,  good 

condition .  $600.00 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler  for  No.  10  cans, 

slightly  used .  $900.00 

1  M  «&  S  6  Cylinder  Old  Style  Filler  without  No- 
Can-No-Fill  for  small  cans  only,  completely 

rebuilt .  S600.00 

1  Hayward  Can  Drainer  for  No.  2  cans 

only .  $350.00 

1  Knapp  Labeling  Machine,  adjustable  for4x4i”, 
4Jx5i”,  and  No.  5  malt  cans,  complete  with 

motor.  Brand  New .  $825.00 

1  Hoopeston  Beet  Steamer,  brand  new,  price  on 
application. 

1  Lewis  String  Bean  Cutter  for  I”  cut,  slightly 

used .  $200.00 

1  Zastrow  Mitchell  Pineapple  Grater,  double  ma¬ 
chine  with  steel  saws,  new .  $300.00 

1  A-B  Can  Cooler,  capacity  540  No.  2  cans,  very 
slightly  used .  $1450.00 

All  of  the  prices  quoted  are  f.o.b.  Hoopeston,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Terms  Net.  -  Send  us  your  order  today 
for  the  machines  you  need  and  get  first  chance  at 
these  bargains. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Div.  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


He  Was  A  Wise 
Old  Packer  — 

who  said,  “It’s  better  to  have 
full  insurance  and  not  need 
it  than  to  need  it  and  not 
have  it.  ” 

The  low  netcost  of  fire  insuninee  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE 

Subscribers* 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

makes  full  protection  the  onl}^  wise 
course. 

Safeguard  your  business,  protect  your 
associates  and  assure  your  future  oper¬ 
ations  by  keeping  increasing  values  fully 
covered  with  additional  insurance. 

Wire,  write  or  phone  your  orders 
direct  to 


Lansing  B.  Warner 

Incorp.,  Atty. 

155  East  Superior  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Just  One  Of 

21 

Berlin  Chapman 
Tomato  Machines 


TOMA  TO  SCALDER 

A  reserve  of  capacity  with  a  uniform  scald. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BERlIMfiyiPMAN 

CANNINg\#  MACHINERY 

CtSSagle  UnitorJlCfmplete  Canning  Kant' 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  tlie  following 
term  contract  prices.  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 


No.  2  size 
No.  2}  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


20.67  per  M. 
26.06  pier  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINffIS  OF  riN  flAft  '  eiACM 


IRON  •>  CAIVANI/CO 


MITAl  SIGNS 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  -  and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 


%  Field  Haunper 


Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portamouth,  Va. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


No.  10  . 

BEANS* 

Strirtgless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No. 
Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10.... 
Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

Kn  1 0  . 

.  2.  .80 
.  4.00 

. 90 

.  1.00 

.  4.76 

K!^  9  UleJMttm  . 

.  1.80 

Mrt  '  in  . . 

No.  2,  (ireen  and  White . 

.  1.36 

Mrt  in  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White. . 

Kn  1  n  . . 

.  8.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

BEETS* 

.  1.76 

.  1.60 

.  1.16 

Put'  Kn  in  . . 

_  4.60 

4.60 

Dic^,  No.  10 . 

.  4.60 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 95 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.50 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.60 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepejr,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.25 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  - - - .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  10  .  6-60 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s...... 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  •  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets.  28 . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2^ . . 

No.  8  - - 

No.  10  _ 


N.Y. 


8.20 

3.26 

2.70 

2.66 

8.00 

8.00 

3.40 

2.90 


.80 


.90 

6.00 


1.16 


1.10 

Out 


1.46 


1.86 


1.20 

eioi) 


1.06 

6.00 


6.00 


1.25 

1.20 

1.15 

iiiS 


.92% 

6.50 


1.20 

3.76 


1.16 

6.60 


1.46 


1.80 

1.76 

. . 

1.46 

1.46 

S..MM 

1.40 

1.80 

1.10 

1.02% 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

6.00 

6.76 

6.76 

5.60 

^^% 

„»  1.00 

....  1.26 

L86 

.».  2.76 

3.26 

CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


No.  8 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2l^  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  2 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  3 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  10 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock., 
No.  10,  Whole  Stock.. 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings.. 

No*.  10  Trimmings.. 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o,  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  *Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Manunoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2%.. 

Large.  No.  2Mi.— 

Peeled,  No.  2%..... 

Medium,  No.  2^..... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2%.. 

Medium,  No.  2%« 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 60 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 76 

No.  1  . 60 

No.  2%  .  1-40 


Balto. 

.95 

1.05 

N.Y. 

1.06 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  .3  . 

1.10 

1.60 

1.10 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

3.50 

4.00 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 
No.  3  . 

1.25 

1.76 

.85 

.90 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

2.40 

2.95 

1.20 

Choice  . 

3.50 

3.30 

1.30 

1.35 

Fancy  . 

4.00 

8.76 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

9.25 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2V> . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

2.75 

2.65 

2.90 

2.60 

1.25 

1.30 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Svrun.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

2.50 
2.25 
2.00 

8.50 
13.00 

1.60 

tl.70 

ni) 

.70 

.90 

.90 

1.45 

1.35 

4.50 

.50 

.50 

.85 

.80 

.87% 

1.30 

1.25 

1.60 

4.00 

3.85 

4.40 

.65 

.60 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

•62% 

4.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10. 

Michigan,  No.  10 
New  York,  No.  10 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  8.76 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  7.25 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 


CHERRIES* 


Extra  Preserved,  No.  2.. 


Fancy,  No.  2%.. 
GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard,  No.  2 . 


2.16 

2.76 

3.00 


7.30 

1.76 


No.  10 

GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 

No.  1  .  1.15 

No.  6  .  6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.85 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.20 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  S..._».. . . 

Peeled,  No.  10 _  6.60 


2.00 

2.16 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.. 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  ...".! 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  4.00  3.66 

No.  lOs  .  14.76  12.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 1.00 

16  oz .  1.26 

17  oz .  1.25 

19  oz .  1.45 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lh.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 

.  1.25 

.  1 

,  ,  9  Kn 

.  2.70 

.  2  Kn 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  %.. 


1.16 

1.50 

1.50 


4.06 

2.20 


1.30 

1.40 


2.85 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.35 

1.35 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

4.85 

2.60 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

2.85 

14.26 

12.50 

Chums,  Tall  . 

1.30 

1.60 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

2.15 

1.40 

1.60 

SHRIMP* 

1.76 

1.86 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.65 

1.80 

1.65 

1.65 

9.75 

14.00 

3.10 

8.40 

3.26 

8.60 

8.76 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  Keyless  .; . 

*3.60 

%  Oil,  Decorated  . 

*4.76 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 

I  on  %  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.60 

BOB  Vi  Oil.  Carton .  *4.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *3.10 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 .  *3.15 

.  TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . 

White,  ViS  .  14.00  .9.60 

White,  Is  .  17.60 

Blue  Fin,  %8 .  7.60 

Blue  Fin.  Is . 14.60 

1.30  Striped,  %8  .  6.75 

.  Striped,  Is  .  12.00 

1.20  Yellow,  %8  _ _ ...»  . .  7.60 

6.76  Yellow,  Is  - -  ......  14.00 


T 
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Blending  colors  prop" 

P"  crly  has  become  a  real  science. 

We  can  make  colors  work  for  you  ^ 
^  on  fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
'  arti^ic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

fjj.  Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^l  , 

^  vital  of  merchandising  problems.  I 

mg  “U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 

matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


SOMETHING  NEW  BUT 

WITH  PROVEN  EFFICIENCY 

ERMOLD 

OLIVE  CORKING  MACHINE 

Handles  various  sizes  with  but  few  attachments,  drives  cork  into 
brined  bottles  true  and  without  seaming. 

Cork  feed  on  top 

Simple  -  Economical  -  Reliable 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Largest  builders  of  QUALITY  MACHINES  EXCLUSIVELY  and 
to  the  packing  trade  in  particular. 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Streets.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


The  United  States  Printing  cl  Lithograph  Co. 

a  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  '  .  . 

LOWT  .  ^  55  Beech  St.  98  N.  8rd  St.  3 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


No  Relief  from  the  Destructive  Drought  and  None 
Promised — A  Great  Water  Shortage — All  Canners 
Should  Withdraw  from  Market — Only  Small  Packs 
Possible — And  No  Carry-Over. 

O  RELIEF — The  man  who  scoffed  at  weather  as 
a  factor  in  the  canned  foods  market  must  have 
changed  his  mind  in  the  past  month  or  more.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  buyers  who  laughed  at  crop  reports 
and  reports  on  weather  conditions — some  of  them  are 
laughing  yet  and  refusing  to  be  moved  into  buying 
their  required  supplies  of  canned  foods.  The  food  dis¬ 
tributor  who  refuses  to  credit  the  reports  coming  from 
every  state  and  hamlet,  and  disregards  the  actions  of 
the  Government,  forced  to  give  attention  to  the  dire 
distress  evident  everywhere  in  the  loss  of  food  crops, 
is  unfit  for  his  calling.  He  will  be  called  various  other 
uncomplimentary  terms,  and  rightly  so. 

This  past  week  must  be  added  to  the  many  weeks 
prexTOUsly  reported  as  visiting  super-temperatures  and 
utter  drought  upon  crops  in  every  section.  True,  there 
have  been  reported  rains  and  good  showers  at  many 
points,  but  even  these  have  been  strictly  local,  covering 
only  a  few  m.iles  of  territory  at  most,  and  leaving  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  country  sweltering  in  record  high 
temperatures,  and  the  crops  burning  up  for  the  want  of 
water.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  have 
there  been  such  general  and  widespread  record-high 
temperatures  and  such  lack  of  moisture.  Practically 
every  state  in  the  country  has  been  feeling  this  with¬ 
ering  blast,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  You  have  noted 
that  the  Government  at  Washington  has  been  stirred 
into  action  to  try  to  help,  or  to  do  anything  to  help  save 
the  food  crops.  We  face  a  calamity,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  so.  If  long,  soaking  rains  and  cooler  wea¬ 
ther  do  not  come  at  once,  and  to  every  section,  the 
results  must  be  appalling. 

The  trouble  is  accentuated  this  season  by  an  unusu¬ 
ally  dry  spring  and  a  resultant  lack  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  to  withstand  the  drought  of  the  past  two  months. 


The  intolerable  heat,  running  as  high  as  118  degrees, 
and  the  records  of  prolonged  heat  spells  well  over  the 
hundred  mark  for  weeks  at  a  time,  have  aggravated 
the  situation,  and  the  crops  are  parched  and  dying.  Re¬ 
porting  to  the  President,  the  Government  officials  re¬ 
cently  outlined  this  in  this  way : 

The  percentage  of  normal  rainfall  for  July, 
based  on  records  for  about  200  well-distributed, 
first-order  stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  supple¬ 
mented  by  preliminary  reports  for  July  from  a 
considerable  number  of  second-order  stations, 
ranging  from  15  to  about  65  for  each  State,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  data  for  the  months  preceding,  for 
all  available  stations,  show  some  State  conditions,  • 
approximately,  as  follows :  Virginia,  July  rainfall, 

43  per  cent  of  normal;  December  to  July,  61  per 
cent.  Maryland,  July,  32  per  cent;  December  to 
July,  66  per  cent.  West  Virginia,  July,  41  per 
cent  of  normal;  December  to  July,  62  per  cent. 
Tennessee,  July,  25  per  cent;  June  and  July,  com¬ 
bined,  30  per  cent.  Kentucky,  July,  30  per  cent; 
March  to  July,  52  per  cent.  Ohio,  July,  36  per 
cent;  June  and  July,  47  per  cent.  Indiana,  July, 

53  per  cent;  March  to  July,  57  per  cent.  Illinois, 
March  to  July,  54  per  cent.  Missouri,  July,  12  per 
cent;  March  to  July,  55  per  cent.  Arkansas,  July, 

26  per  cent;  June  and  July,  23  per  cent.  All  of 
these  are  the  lowest  of  record,  covering  40  years  or 
more.  In  addition,  many  other  States  had  scanty 
rainfall  in  July,  approximately,  as  follows:  Illinois, 

36  per  cent ;  Iowa,  37  per  cent ;  Michigan,  43  per 
cent;  Minnesota,  52  per  cent;  Texas,  31  per  cent; 
Oklahoma,  26  per  cent;  Kansas,  60  per  cent;  Ne¬ 
braska,  47  per  cent;  South  Dakota,  63  per  cent; 
and  North  Dakota,  46  per  cent. 

On  top  of  this  lack  of  moisture  has  come  the  record- 
high  temperatures,  and  the  results  could  only  be  de¬ 
struction  of  crops.  These  conditions  hold,  as  we  have 
said,  in  every  state,  and  are  present  as  we  write  here  in 
the  Tri-States.  The  corn  crop  is  going  back  rapidly, 
every  day  making  its  possibilities  less.  Tomatoes  have 
been  hurt  to  an  extent  not  yet  possible  to  estimate,  but 
the  early  crop  is  gone,  and  the  late  crop,  upon  which 
canners  depend  for  their  main  supply,  is  stunted  and 
not  fruiting,  so  that,  judged  on  its  present  basis,  there 
will  be  no  late  crop.  Of  course,  if  good,  soaking  rains 
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and  cooler  weather  set  in,  and  continue  for  the  balance 
of  the  season,  the  late  tomato  crop  will  revive  and  give 
better  results  than  now  indicated.  But  there  seems  no 
promise  of  this  relief.  August  is  always  dry  and  hot 
here  in  this  region,  and  it  may  be  counted  upon  to  fol¬ 
low  precedent  this  season.  And  if  it  remains  dry  and 
hot  through  August  the  packs  of  com  and  tomatoes 
will  be  trifling,  no  matter  what  the  weather  after  that 
may  be. 

In  this  section  the  heat  has  held  around  the  100  mark 
ever  since  our  last  Review,  with  one  day  above  104. 
And  there  has  been  no  rain.  We  are  now  in  our  sixth 
week  of  withering  heat  and  dryness.  There  have  been 
isolated  rains,  such  as  one  in  Carroll  County,  Md.,  near 
Westminster,  which  wet  the  nearby  country  but 
brought  not  one  drop  to  the  town;  and  another  such 
rain  is  reported  for  Harford  County,  Md.,  where  a 
rainfall  covering  possibly  a  mile  square  fell,  but  all 
the  great  remaining  farm  lands  went  dry.  Over  on  the 
’Shore  they  have  been  feeling  the  same  results ;  no  rain 
and  burning  temperatures.  Down  in  Virginia  it  has 
been  even  worse  for  they  have  had  no  rains  there  for 
more  than  eight  weeks,  and  crops  are  withering  in  the 
fields. 

Canners  know  these  conditions,  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
centive  to  arouse  the  buyers.  But  it  would  be  worth 
while  if  the  buyers  exercised  a  little  judgment.  Some 
of  them  are  now  trying  to  cover  on  their  canned  foods 
supplies,  but  they  are  offering  prices  that  are  ridiculous 
— an  insult  to  any  sensible  man.  Let  them  reverse  the 
positions  and  sit  in  the  canneries  looking  out  on  their 
burning  up  crops,  with  scant  chance  to  cover  even  the 
few  futures  they  have  sold,  and  would  they  treat  civilly 
a  man  who  would  offer  to  buy  more  goods  at  below  cost 
prices?  Today  no  canner  is  justified  in  selling  goods 
at  any  price,  for  he  does  not  know  whether  or  not  he 
wdll  get  them;  and  he  surely  would  be  a  crass  fool  to 
sell  any  at  prices  which  he  knows  will  not  cover  cost. 
Then  w^hy  torment  him? 

The  trouble  has  gone  so  far  that  it  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  pack  anywhere  near  a  normal  output  of  canned 
foods  this  season.  If  the  weather  turned  ideal  from 
now  until  November  it  is  a  question  if  they  could  get 
over  50  per  cent  of  their  expectations  earlier  in  the 
season.  There  is  no  carry  over  of  canned  foods — none 
worth  speaking  of,  and  none  of  the  staples,  and  the 
world  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  canned  foods  for 
food  this  winter.  Close  up  your  books  and  wait  until 
you  see  what  you  are  going  to  get,  and  how  many  want 
it  before  you  name  prices  again.  There  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  million  of  a  glut  on  any  item  of  food,  and 
very  grave  danger  of  a  famine  shortage. 

In  such  a  situation  as  that  why  talk  about  market 
prices  ?  It  is  not  a  question  of  prices ;  it  is  a  question 
of  supplies,  and  the  best  turn  the  buyers  could  do  you 
is  to  stay  out  of  the  market.  Lots  of  canners  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market  and  all  should  do  so. 

Take  the  other  picture:  in  the  first  place  the  prices 
now  offered  by  buyers  will  not  pay  a  profit,  and  even 
if  they  showed  a  sure  profit  of  10c  per  dozen,  you  are 
not  sure  that  you  will  get  the  goods.  And  if  you  do 
not  get  the  goods,  prices  will  mount  25c  to  50c  per 
dozen  above  present  levels,  and  since  you  would  not  be 
able  to  deliver  the  buyer  would  expect  reimbursement 
at  the  high  levels.  Either  the  goods  or  the  profit  he 
would  have  made,  and  you  pay. 

The  unthinking  may  answer :  but  suppose  the  market 
does  not  advance,  but  declines,  how  will  I  feel  after 
passing  up  good  business  at  this  time.  The  only  answer 


we  can  make  is  that  if  you  can  see  a  decline  possible  in 
canned  foods  prices,  in  the  face  of  present  crop  condi¬ 
tions,  even  the  maintenance  of  present  prices,  you  ought 
to  offer  your  services  to  President  Hoover  in  his  effort 
to  feed  the  starving  due  to  the  crop  failures,  for  you 
must  have  wisdom  beyond  this  world. 

After  writing  the  above  we  stopped  to  check  over 
with  our  local  weatherman  the  reports  of  rains  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  learn  if  there  is  pos¬ 
sibility  of  relief  in  the  near  future.  On  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week  there  were  traces  of  rains  in 
some  localities,  but  the  most  any  of  these  amounted  to 
was  .56  of  an  inch  at  Omaha,  which  amounts  to  nothing 
so  far  as  help  is  concerned.  Worse  than  all  there  seems 
to  be  no  hope  for  a  break  in  the  long  drought,  or  for 
lower  temperatures.  In  fact  he  said  it  would  get  hot¬ 
ter!  He  explained  the  scientific  reason  for  this,  and 
we  have  given  you  merely  the  result.  But  that  is  the 
important  point. 

Here  is  a  crop  report  just  received : 

Auburn  Junction,  Ind.,  August  6 — String  beans 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  drought. 

Tomatoes  generally  are  holding  color  of  vines 
quite  well  but  not  many  tomatoes  setting  on  vines. 

Corn  will  be  only  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of 
crop  and  to  retain  that  position  we  must  have  rain 
soon.” 

If  you  are  hounded  to  death  by  your  brokers  to  sell 
some  goods,  because  they  need  the  commissions,  put 
your  own  prices  on  them  and  do  not  sell  for  less.  What 
ever  price  you  get  you  will  regret  selling,  and  wish  you 
had  w^aited.  Corn,  tomatoes,  beans  and  other  crops 
yet  to  be  packed  will  be  short,  very  short,  joining  can¬ 
ned  peas  which  were  short,  and  the  whole  canned  foods 
market  tends  sharply  upwards.  In  fact  all  foods  must 
advance  sharply,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  more  to  live  this 
Winter  than  anyone  expected.  It  is  a  pity  but  it  is 
true.  Meantime  canned  foods  are  quoted  at  low  prices, 
and  not  much  interest. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER." 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Buyers  Listening  to  Crop  Damage  Reports  But  Wait¬ 
ing  for  Bottom  Prices — Tomatoes  Quiet — Beans 
Stronger — Reports  of  Lower  Fruit  Prices — Blueber¬ 
ries  Lower — Grapefruit  Weak — Salmon  Stronger — 
Peas  Quiet. 

New  York,  August  7,  1930. 
UYERS  WAIT — The  continued  drouth  and  burn¬ 
ing  heat  all  over  the  country,  which  is  doing 
serious  damage  to  the  new  crops  particularly 
corn,  string  beans  and  tomatoes,  has  hampered  activ¬ 
ity  in  trading  in  canned  foods  in  New  York  this  week. 
Up  to  now  the  sentiment  prevailing  has  been  that  there 
would  be  large  crops  but  the  drouth  has  changed  this 
and  reports  coming  in  from  practically  all  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  centers  indicate  that  the  crops  have  been  seriously 
curtailed  by  the  heat  wave.  Buyers  are  waiting  until 
assured  of  bottom  prices  before  committing  themselves, 
however. 

Com — Com  packers  in  the  West  have  withdrawn 
quotations  on  both  futures  and  spots,  until  no  relief  to 
the  growing  crops  being  in  sight.  This  has  resulted  in 
the  market  here  moving  into  a  stronger  position.  Can- 
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ners  are  waiting  until  the  situation  has  cleared  up  be¬ 
fore  making  any  definite  move.  Quotations  on  South¬ 
ern  spot  corn  have  increased,  last  prices  heard  on 
Standard  Maryland  crushed  being  95c  a  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  compared  with  a  price  of  85c  paid  by  a  local 
operator  last  week. 

Tomatoes — Southern  tomatoes  remained  compara¬ 
tively  inactive  here.  Quotations  on  both  spots  and  fu¬ 
tures  remained  the  same,  with  slight  easiness  noted. 
The  drouth  has  affected  quite  heavy  damage  to  the  early 
crops  but  buyers  seem  willing  to  take  a  chance  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  their  policy  of  hand  to  mouth  buying. 

String  Beans — Reports  of  serious  crop  curtailment 
because  of  damage  caused  by  the  sustained  drouth  has 
put  the  local  market  in  a  much  stronger  position. 
Green  and  wax  beans.  Southern  pack,  were  quoted  at 
90c  for  the  wax  and  85c  for  standard  cut  green  in  No. 

2  tins,  f.  o.  b.  tri-state  factory.  Modest  future  buying 
in  string  beans  was  reported  although  no  large  orders 
have  been  noted. 

California  Fruits — Unconfirmed  reports  that  import¬ 
ant  packers  have  been  making  discounts  to  big  buyers 
of  from  5  to  71/2  per  cent  featured  the  market  here  last 
week.  Little  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  although  a  modest  amount  of  business  has 
been  reported  booked  for  immediate  business.  The  two 
largest  and  best  known  packers  have  guaranteed  their 
opening  prices  against  decline  until  June  1st,  but  still 
the  rumor  that  price  shading  is  being  carried  on  per¬ 
sists  in  the  trade. 

Pears — Opening  prices  on  Northwest  pears  attracted 
little  attention  among  the  trade  here.  Canned  pears 
were  offered  at  $1.40  for  No.  1  tall  fancy,  with  choice 
at  $1.25  and  standard  at  $1.15.  No.  2  tall  are  offered 
at  $1.75,  $1.55  and  $1.40  for  fancy,  choice  and  standard. 
No.  2V-2S  are  quoted  at  $2.30,  $2.05  and  $1.85.  No.  10s 
are  named  at  $7.75,  $7.00  and  $6.25,  prices  f.  o.  b. 
coast  steamer.  Little  business  was  reported  although 
some  sap  orders  were  reported. 

Blueberries— Confirmation  of  1930  No.  10  Maine 
blueberries  at  $7.75  f.  o.  b.  factory,  was  reported  here 
by  a  local  broker.  This  is  $1.00  a  dozen  under  the  open¬ 
ing  price  named  here  last  week  with  most  buyers  show¬ 
ing  little  interest  in  confirming  orders  at  any  price. 
Maine  blueberries  opened  here  last  week.  Opened  at 
$8.75  for  10s  and  $1.85  on  2s,  against  the  previous 
year’s  opening  of  $13.00  and  $2.65. 

(irapefruit — Expected  record  production  of  canned 
grapefruit  in  Florida  this  year  has  weakened  the  fu¬ 
tures  market  here.  Future  2s,  fancy  pack,  are  offered 
by  one  packer  at  $1.65  f.  o.  b.  New  York  compared  with 
an  opening  of  $1.75.  Fancy  5s  are  offered  at  $4.75. 
Several  other  packers  are  reported  to  be  offering  5  per 
cent  discount  from  opening  prices. 

Salmon — Fish  packs  have  been  stronger  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  here  as  a  result  of  the  hot  weather.  Good  inquiries 
have  been  experienced  for  fancy  Columbia  River  Chi¬ 
nooks  while  red  salmon  has  sold  fairly  well.  No  price 
changes  have  been  made  in  these  items.  Small  stocks 
of  shrimp  here  has  stimulated  the  market  with  pack¬ 
ers  down  South  getting  little,  according  to  late  reports. 
Demand  for  shrimp  is  good  but  first  class  goods  are 
hard  to  find,  the  large,  fancy  packs  being  closely  sold 
up. 

Crabmeat — Opening  prices  on  Japanese  crabmeat, 
although  slightly  lower  than  expected,  aroused  little 
interest  among  the  trade  here.  The  demand  for  crab¬ 
meat  has  fallen  off  to  a  large  extent,  this  commodity 


being  known  as  one  of  the  luxuries  in  the  canned  foods 
group.  Crabmeat  opened  at  $24.25  for  fancy  halves, 
with  pounds  at  $22.50  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  Past  A  grade 
ones  were  offered  at  $19.75,  with  halves  at  $21.25. 

Sardines — Continued  reports  of  light  catches  both  in 
Maine  and  abroad  have  strengthened  the  market  in  sar¬ 
dines  here  although  no  large  orders  have  been  reported. 
With  most  of  the  fish  too  large  for  packing,  packers  are 
not  getting  heavy  runs  of  sardines  in  Maine  latest  re¬ 
ports  indicate.  Catches  of  both  brisling  and  mussa  sar¬ 
dines  continue  light  in  Norway  while  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  sardines  for  packing  purposes  in  Portugal  ac¬ 
cording  to  late  cables  received  here. 

Peas — Peas  remained  quiet  here  this  week,  with  re¬ 
ports  indicating  that  the  Wisconsin  pack  will  be  lighter 
than  last  year’s  pack.  The  quality  of  sweets  will  be 
poor  as  w^ell  as  the  quality  of  Alaskas.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  fancies  may  be  expected  according  to  an 
observer  recently  returned  from  the  crop  regions.  In¬ 
sects  as  well  as  the  unprecedented  drouth  has  damaged 
the  crop  seriously. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Grand  Scramble  for  Goods  About  to  Begin — Crop  Dam¬ 
age  Reports  Real  and  Not  Visionary — More  Buyers 

for  Tomatoes  Than  Goods — Catsup  Will  Fall  Short. 

Corn  Presents  a  Disaster — Sweet  Peas  Disappoint. 

Milk  Canners  Hit. 

Chicago,  August  7,  1930. 

ROP  DAMAGE— The  Middle  West  section,  on 
which  the  country  leans  for  its  big  share  of  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  has  been  suffering  from  the  very 
extreme  summer  weather  and  the  totals  of  productions 
are  going  to  be  reduced  very  greatly,  although  reports 
of  occasional  favored  spots  which  have  been  blessed 
with  an  extra  timely  thunder  shower  were  magnified 
by  the  bearish  buyers  in  such  a  way  that  their  sense  of 
the  situation  has  been  somewhat  confused  and  heavy 
buying  did  not  start  until  this  week  as  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Some  of  the  far-sighted  operators 
now  sense  the  situation  correctly  and  probably  later  in 
the  month  the  grand  scramble  will  take  place. 

Reports  like  the  following  mean  something,  despite 
bearish  talk  otherwise: 

“Water  in  Ohio  River  so  low  at  Cincinnati  that  a 
man  can  wade  across  it  (first  time  it  was  ever  known) .” 

“Water  so  low  in  Mississippi  navigation  suspended.” 

“Potatoes  found  to  be  baked  in  the  fields  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  hot  sun  in  Indiana.” 

“Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Southern  Ohio  towns 
already  planning  on  some  way  to  re-establish  farmers 
for  next  season  because  this  season  they  are  completely 
burned  out  and  unable  to  go  along.” 

“Central  Illinois  reports  some  sweet  corn  showing 
only  10  per  cent  of  kernels  forming  on  cobs.” 

“Many  towns  in  Iowa  forbidding  the  sprinkling  of 
lawns  or  streets.” 

“Brokers  report  extra  big  sales  during  recent  few 
days  canned  vegetables  at  advanced  prices.” 

With  the  above  “makings”  we  would  have  a  run¬ 
away  market  in  former  years,  and  even  ultra-conserva¬ 
tive  1930  is  going  to  have  to  face  facts  no  matter  what 
modified  buying  policies  may  have  recently  become 
popularized. 
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Tomatoes — Market  steady.  The  first  flush  of  July 
shipment  offerings  drew  forth  more  business  than  sell¬ 
ers  can  handle,  result  is  that  packers  who  are  now  get¬ 
ting  a  small  pack  each  day  have  several  places  to  put 
everything  they  can  produce.  Selling  pressure  is  mo¬ 
mentarily  entirely  relieved  and  if  the  extreme  weather 
continues  market  will  take  an  upturn.  With  ample 
rains  prices  should  ease  in  some  districts. 

It  is  understood  that  Utah  is  clear  off  the  market, 
some  kind  of  a  blight  has  greatly  reduced  their  ex¬ 
pected  pack.  The  Ozarks  are  badly  burned  up,  the  same 
is  true  over  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana. 
Northern  Indiana  is  still  in  fairly  healthy  shape. 

Tomato  Catsup— This  pack  is  definitely  reduced.  We 
understand  big  glass  companies  are  getting  notifica¬ 
tions  from  packers  to  reduce  prospective  bottle  require¬ 
ments  from  33  Vs  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  Such  catsup 
as  is  produced  will  therefore  hardly  be  enough  to  last 
over  five  or  six  months  inasmuch  as  present  market  is 
already  bare. 

Prices  will  unquestionably  advance  on  catsup  shortly. 

Corn — The  situation  has  turned  from  one  of  mild 
concern  and  mildly  expressed  fears  to  a  semi-disaster, 
another  week  of  this  same  weather  and  many  canner¬ 
ies  will  not  operate  at  all. 

Practically  every  canner  in  the  adjoining  states  is 
off  the  market  except  a  few  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota  and  prices  have  skyrocketed  with  buyers  afraid  to 
purchase  realizing  that  contracts  placed  against  a  failed 
crop  will  get  them  no  deliveries. 

It  would  appear  that  this  year  corn  will  enjoy  an 
inning  and  an  appreciation  with  the  trade  which  has 
not  been  in  evidence  for  a  long  time  past. 

Peas — Wisconsin  pack  is  almost  finished.  The  end 
of  the  sweets  was  a  disappointment. 

The  price  changes  may  be  described  as  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  in  values  on  high  grades  and  a  weakening  on  low 
grades.  There  have  been  some  indifferent  Standard 
Alaskas  sold  in  the  80’s  out  of  W isconsin.  Higher  grade 
Alaskas  are  in  good  demand  and  will  be  worth  more. 

Evaporated  Milk — Wisconsin  pastures  are  badly 
dried  up  and  those  milk  cannors  who  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  quick  turn-over  of  product  are  either  off  the 
market  or  contemplate  going  ofi  the  market  shortly. 
They  say  their  pastures  are  so  badly  dried  up  that  the 
production  is  not  there.  A  tew  operators  who  had  some 
reserve  warehouse  supplies  are  still  selling  at  old  prices 
but  this  may  all  change  most  any  day. 

California  Fruits — Apricots  stronger  account  the 
pack  being  substantially  reduced  due  largely  to  lack  of 
buying  orders  in  packers  hands  when  the  fruit  was 
available. 

Tuscan  peaches  are  now  being  packed ;  quality  very 
nice,  no  change  in  prices.  The  proposition  as  finally 
set  forth  from  the  cost  on  peaches  has  been  received  by 
the  trade  fairly  favorably,  although  it  has  not  elicited 
any  scramble  for  merchandise.  Perhaps  such  reaction 
was  not  anticipated  as  sellers  seem  to  be  getting  at 
least  some  business  and  with  confidence  in  the  statistics 
of  the  prospective  pack,  they  feel  they  know  where 
everything  produced  can  be  sold. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Beltimore,  Md. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Record  Heat  and  Drought — Light  Showers  of  No  Ben¬ 
efit — Tomato  Crop  Further  Hurt — Early  Crop 
Ruined  and  Late  Crop  Stunted  in  Growth— ^nly  15 
to  45  Per  Cent  Possible — But  Little  Packing  So  Far. 
Old  Packed  Goods  All  Gone  and  Canners  Refusing 
Orders  for  New  Goods. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  August  7,  1930. 
EATHER — ^The  drouth  has  continued  through¬ 
out  the  Ozark  packing  district  since  our  last 
week’s  Market  Letter.  The  temperature  has 
ruled  the  highest  at  any  time  during  the  drouth  period, 
and  the  heat  waves  have  been  something  terrific.  Many 
springs  and  wells  have  gone  dry,  and  the  running 
streams  are  the  lowest  that  can  be  recalled  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  We  have  reports  this  morning  of  light 
showers  late  yesterday  and  last  night  over  a  small  area 
in  Missouri.  It  is  very  doubtful  about  these  light  show¬ 
ers  being  of  any  material  benefit  to  crops  of  any  kind. 
These  light  showers  brought  about  a  drop  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  here  at  Springfield — ^have  no  reports  from  the 
rural  districts.  The  temperature  is  somewhat  lower 
this  morning  with  a  good  breeze  stirring.  The  drought 
and  heat  waves  have  extended  over  such  a  lengthy  per¬ 
iod  that  it  will  now  take  several  inches  of  rainfall  all 
over  the  district  to  be  of  any  material  benefit. 

Tomato  Crop — The  added  damage  to  the  tomato  crop 
in  the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate,  but  it  is  certainly  very  great.  Tomato  growers 
and  canners  are  greatly  discouraged,  and  it  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess  as  to  what  the  outcome  will  be  for  the 
season.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  per  cent  of  the  small  tomatoes  on  the  vines  in 
the  early  set  fields  will  be  a  total  loss  on  account  of 
black-rot.  Much  of  the  larger  fruit  on  the  vines  in  the 
early  fields  will  also  likely  prove  a  loss.  If  the  drought 
was  broken  today  by  gocd  general  rain  throughout  the 
district,  a  good  part  of  the  larger  tomatoes  on  the  vines 
in  the  early  fields  would  likely  crack  open  and  become 
sour  and  of  no  value  for  any  purpose.  The  tomato  vines 
in  the  late  set  fields  have  made  practically  no  growth 
for  a  long  time,  and  these  vines  are  still  very  small.  In 
fact,  have  not  made  sufficient  growth  so  that  they  could 
be  expected  to  produce  more  than  a  very  small  per  cent 
yield  of  ripe  fruit,  even  if  the  drought  was  broken  to¬ 
day.  There  is  very  little  fruit  set  on  these  vines  in  the 
late  set  fields  now,  and  it  is  almost  too  late  in  the  season 
for  new  blossoms  to  come  and  fruit  form  and  ripen  in 
time  to  go  into  the  cans  before  date  of  killing  frost. 
Summing  up  the  situation  on  the  tomato  crop,  we  reach 
the  conclusion  in  some  parts  of  the  Ozarks  the  damage 
to  the  early  fields  have  been  so  great  the  yield  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes  will  probably  not  exceed  15  per  cent — in 
other  pa^  of  the  district  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent,  and 
in  the  most  favorable  localities,  35  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent,  and  if  any  error  is  being  made  in  these  estimates, 
it  is  probably  an  over  estimate. 

Tomato  Packing  to  Date — The  few  canners  in  the 
district  who  have  made  an  effort  to  pack  any  tomatoes 
up  to  today  have  only  made  very  short  runs  of  one  or 
two  hours  at  a  time  during  last  week  and  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  takes  a  number  of  these  short  runs  to  enable 
the  average  canner  to  accumulate  enough  canned  toma¬ 
toes  to  make  a  carload.  A  large  majority  of  canners 
throughout  the  district  have  not  yet  done  any  tomato 
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packing  at  all,  but  here  in  Southwest  Missouri  a  few 
canners  will  make  their  first  short  runs  before  the  close 
of  the  present  week.  Up  to  date  the  number  of  cans 
packed  per  ton,  based  on  delivery  of  tonnage  at  factory, 
falls  away  below  normal.  We  are  told  that  the  toma¬ 
toes  the  canners  are  packing  in  a  limited  way  now  are 
not  of  good  color.  However,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  fruit  to  be  otherwise  on  account  of  the 
dry,  hot  weather. 

Brokers’  Reports — Brokers  have  given  out  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  they  are  receiving  offers  and  orders  for 
cars  of  new  pack  tomatoes  for  immediate  shipment,  and 
we  are  told  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  for 
canners  to  consider  such  offers  or  orders.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  buyers  are  specifying  nice  red  ripe  fruit,  and 
good  quality  pack  suitable  for  buyers’  labels.  Such  or¬ 
ders  are  usually  declined. 

Spot  Tomatoes,  1929  Pack — If  there  are  any  spot  to¬ 
matoes  from  last  year’s  pack  remaining  in  canners’ 
hands,  unsold  in  the  district,  same  would  likely  be  Is 
standard  10  oz.  and  lowest  prices  50c  to  52i/^c,  or  2s 
standards,  80c  to  82V^c.  It  is  quite  uncertain,  however, 
about  there  being  any  spot  tomatoes  in  first  hands,  un¬ 
sold  in  the  district  in  any  size  can  from  last  year’s  pack. 

Future  Tomatoes — It  is  now  quite  difficult  for  any 
brokers  to  locate  any  canners  in  the  district  who  have 
any  desire  to  make  further  sales  of  future  tomatoes 
now,  or  who  have  any  offerings  of  futures  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  present  time,  regardless  of  prices.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  tomato  canners  in  the  Ozarks  have  sold  more 
or  less  future  tomatoes,  and  the  tomato  crop  conditions 
are  so  extremely  uncertain  that  these  canners  who  have 
sold  futures  don’t  want  to  take  on  any  new  business, 
regardless  of  price,  until  they  have  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  pack  some  surplus  over  and  above  the 
number  of  cars  of  futures  sold.  It  is  very  surprising, 
indeed,  when  a  careful  check  is  made,  to  ascertain  the 
large  number  of  jobbing  grocers  who  have  been  sleep¬ 
ing  on  their  opportunity  to  cover  for  tomatoes  all  these 
months  and  now  come  in  and  want  to  buy,  and  many  of 
them  are  particularly  to  specify  when  shipments  are  to 
go  forward.  Some  of  these  buyers  whom  we  refer  to, 
have  submitted  through  brokers,  offers  on  future  toma¬ 
toes  that  are  absolutely  ridiculous — all  such  offers  are 
being  promptly  declined.  It  is  difficult,  under  existing 
tomato  crop  conditions  and  the  indifference  on  the  part 
of  canners  to  make  further  sales,  to  quote  the  present 
range  of  market  prices  on  tomatoes.  If  it  is  possible 
to  find  canners  in  the  district  who  would  take  any  fur¬ 
ther  business  on  future  tomatoes,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  following  would  probably  be  about  the  minimum 
prices :  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  50c;  No.  300  cans,  141/^  ozs., 
70c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c;  No.  2  standards,  80c; 
No.  2  extra  standards,  90c;  No.  21/^  standards,  $1.10; 
No.  21/4  extra  standards,  $1.20 ;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00. 
It  might  be  possible  to  find  two  or  three  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  who  might  pack  to  fill  future  sales  only.  No.  3 
standards,  $1.25;  extra  standards,  $1.35,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  points.  We  do  not  know  a  canner  in  the  Ozarks 
who  expects  to  pack  any  No.  3  tomatoes  in  cans  beyond 
the  number  of  cases  necessary  to  fill  orders.  Jobbing 
grocery  buyers  who  read  this  Market  Letter  will  please 
understand  the  majority  of  tomato  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  pack  tomatoes  only  in  No.  2  cans,  and  only  a 
limited  number  of  canners  in  the  entire  district  can 
handle  orders  for  two  or  more  sizes  for  mixed  car  ship¬ 
ment. 

Green  Bean  Prices — There  has  been  no  material 
change  in  market  prices  on  cut  green  beans  during  the 


past  week.  Different  canners  have  their  ideas  as  to 
market  prices,  and  these  range :  No.  2  cuts,  85c  to  90c ; 
No.  10  cuts,  $4.25  to  $4.50.  It  might  be  some  canners 
would  consider  confirming  straight  cars  of  No.  2  cuts 
as  low  as  80c,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  quality  of  cut 
beans  at  that  price  would  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  packs 
of  beans  held  at  somewhat  higher  prices. 

Fall  Bean  Acreage — ^We  have  no  definite  information 
of  any  canners  in  the  district  contracting  any  acreage 
for  Fall  pack.  We  are  quite  sure  that  there  has  been 
no  Fall  seeding  up  to  this  date  and  we  are  told  it  is  now 
too  late  in  the  season  to  sow  late  beans  for  Fall  pack¬ 
ing,  even  if  the  drought  was  broken  now,  and  we  had 
good  general  rain  throughout  the  Ozarks. 

Tomato  Crop  Conditions  Other  Districts — The  very 
latest  reliable  information  which  has  come  to  the  writ¬ 
er’s  notice  from  tomato  packing  districts  in  States  other 
than  here  in  the  Ozarks  indicates  bad  crop  conditions 
prevail  in  each  of  these  packing  districts.  There  is 
great  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes 
is  going  to  be  in  the  United  States  this  year,  but  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  this  total  pack  will  not  be  equal  to 
50  per  cent  of  what  canners  expected  at  the  period 
when  the  tomato  plants  were  being  set  in  the  fields. 

Higher  Tomato  Prices — ^We  have  heard  canners  here 
in  the  Ozarks  predict  2s  standard  tomatoes  from  this 
year’s  pack  would  go  to  90c  a  dozen,  factory  points  in 
the  Ozarks  before  the  close  of  canning  season.  Can¬ 
ners  who  have  that  belief,  seem  to  be  well  posted  as  to 
crop  prospects  in  practically  all  other  tomato  packing 
districts  in  the  United  States,  and  seem  to  know,  also, 
that  jobbing  grocers  and  other  carload  buyers  have 
practically  no  stocks  of  spot  tomatoes  in  their  ware¬ 
houses  at  this  time.  Most  of  these  jobbers  don’t  have 
enough  tomatoes,  in  fact,  to  supply  their  trade  for  a 
thirty-day  period. 

Business  Conditions — There  is  some  improvement  in 
inquiries  and  sales  of  such  canned  products  on  which 
the  market  prices  have  been  affected  by  the  crops  being 
cut  short  by  drought  and  heat  waves,  and  other  unfav¬ 
orable  crop  conditions.  The  average  jobbing  grocery 
concern,  however,  seems  to  have  lost  their  vision  and 
pep,  and  apparently  fail  to  display  any  evidence  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  ruling  market  prices  on  many  commodities 
would  likely  be  maintained.  The  general  tendency  is  to 
'Bear”  the  market  on  every  item  purchased.  We  are 
told  that  the  retail  grocers  generally  are  not  placing 
very  liberal  orders  for  future  canned  foods  for  Fall 
delivery  —  indicating  the  probable  “hand  to  mouth” 
buying  during  the  late  Fall  and  Winter  months. 

Farm  Crops — The  drouth  and  heat  waves  have  cer¬ 
tainly  brought  about  a  greater  failure  on  farm  crop.-, 
in  the  Ozarks  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  Information  now  in  regard  to  the  corn  crop, 
indicates  the  up-lands  will  have  practically  no  crop 
whatever,  and  very  light  corn  crop,  if  any,  in  t}»e  valley 
fields  or  along  the  streams.  It  seems  doubtful  if  a  good 
soaking  rainfall  all  over  the  Ozarks  any  time  this  week 
would  prove  to  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  the  fields 
of  corn.  The  pastures  have  all  dried  up,  ^.ut  these 
would  soon  be  revived  by  a  good  rain.  It  is  impossible 
for  farmers  to  do  any  Fall  plowing  until  there  is  relief 
from  the  present  drought.  Many  are  talking  about  the 
hard  Winter  that  we  must  go  through  on  account  of  the 
short  crops,  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  general. 
V/ e  realize,  however,  that  the  conditions  in  the  Ozarks 
are  even  better  than  they  are  at  this  time  in  many 
other  localities. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Shrimp  Canning  Season  Opened  August  1st — Supplies 
Plentiful  But  Running  Small — Oysters  Showing  Up 
in  Nice  Shape — Very  Little  Movement  in  String 
Beans — Hand-to-Mouth  Method  Prevails. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  7,  1930. 

SHRIMP — The  fall  shrimp  canning  season  opened  in 
Alabama  on  August  1st,  and  the  seafood  canning 
factories  started  operations  on  this  day. 

The  shrimp  in  the  Bay  are  of  small  size  and,  while 
the  canneries  have  been  packing  them  up  to  now,  yet 
in  all  probabilities  they  will  stop  receiving  them  in  the 
next  day  or  so,  as  there  is  getting  to  be  quite  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  them,  and  it  is  not  healthy  for  any  packer 
to  get  a  surplus  of  small  shrimp;  certainly  not  these 
days  and  times  when  it  is  hard  enough  to  sell  fancy 
products,  much  less  inferior  ones.  There  are  a  number 
cf  good  reasons  why  small  shrimp  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  factories  for  canning,  and  the  two  out¬ 
standing  ones  are  that  large  quantities  of  seed  shrimp 
which  are  mixed  up  with  the  small  shrimp  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  They  are  too  small  to  can  and  they  are 
thrown  aw’ay  with  the  heads  and  hulls  as  refuse  when 
the  small  shrimp  are  picked.  This  serves  to  deplete 
the  supply  and,  like  in  the  case  of  poultry  raising,  if 
the  biddies  are  killed,  there  will  be  no  hens  to  lay  eggs. 
The  other  reason  is  that  the  housewife  is  too  often 
tricked  into  buying  the.se  small  shrimp,  and  when  this 
happens,  she  gets  skeptic  of  canned  shrimp  and  she 
lays  off  them  altogether. 

In  this  respect,  the  McNary-Mapes  Bill  will  be  of  very 
little  assistance  to  the  housewife  and  incidentally  to 
the  industry,  because  it  does  not  provide  for  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  .shrimp,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  bill  specifically 
sets  forth  that  the  standards  of  quality  are  not  to  be 
determined  by  grading,  variety  or  species  of  generic 
product.  In  the  case  of  raw  shrimp  and  oysters,  the 
standard  of  quality  in  marketing  them  is  based  on  the 
size  or  grade  of  the  shrimp  and  oysters.  The  large 
shrimp  are  more  desirable  and  bring  better  prices  than 
the  small  ones,  and  the  large  “Count”  or  “Plants”  oys¬ 
ters  sell  at  a  higher  price  per  gallon  than  the  “Selects” 
and  “Standards”  which  are  smaller. 

This  method  of  classing  is  such  a  habit  and  so  fixed 
with  the  consumers  of  these  tw’o  seafoods  that  w'hen 
they  buy  canned  shrimp  and  oysters  they  apply  the 
same  standard  of  quality  and  they  are  disappointed 
and  too  often  they  get  disgusted  and  quit  if  they  get  the 
small  shrimp  and  the  small  oysters  in  the  cans.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  interest  of  the  consumers  of 
canned  shrimp  and  oysters  will  never  be  fully  protected 
until  the  count  or  grade,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the 
contents  of  the  can  are  plainly  marked  on  the  label, 
thus:  “Net  weight,  5  ozs. ;  count,  15  to  20  shrimp;” 
“Net  weight,  5  op.;  count,  30  to  40  shrimp,”  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  gives  the  canners  a  margin  of  25 
per  cent  to  each  grade,  which  should  be  sufficient,  and 


if  not  enough,  make  it  30  or  35  per  cent;  but  let’s  take 
out  as  much  of  the  gamble  or  blindfolded  effect  from 
the  canned  foods  as  we  possibly  can.  Don’t  let  the 
housewife  take  a  can  of  shrimp  that  she  expects  to  be  of 
good  size  to  run  about  25  shrimp  to  the  can  and  when 
she  goes  to  serve  them  she  finds  the  can  with  65  tiny 
shrimp.  The  disappointment  is  beyond  reparation  in  a 
good  many  cases,  and  the  housewife  is  perfectly  justi¬ 
fiable  in  feeling  that  there  is  too  much  of  a  gamble  in 
buying  canned  shrimp.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ap¬ 
proximate  number  of  shrimp  was  plainly  marked  on 
the  can,  the  housewife  when  shopping  would  invariably 
take  the  can  labeled  “60  to  70”  shrimp  as  a  substitute 
if  there  were  no  larger  shrimp  to  be  had ;  but  her  atti¬ 
tude  would  be  different,  because  she  had  full  knowledge 
of  what  she  was  buying  and  she  would  feel  that  she  is 
being  given  a  square  deal  by  the  canner. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana  expires  on  August  15th,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  seafood  factories  in  these  two  Sj;atei 
will  commence  to  can  shrimp  right  away. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  iier  dozen  for 
No.  1  small,  and  $1.70  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Oysters — The  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs  or  bars 
are  showing  up  in  nice  shape,  but  the  raw  oyster  sea¬ 
son  will  hardly  start  until  September  1st,  because  the 
weather  is  too  hot.  Really  there  should  be  no  fresh 
oysters  sold  until  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  regardless 
of  the  month  in  the  year,  because  oysters  are  strictly 
a  cold  weather  delicacy  and  being  extremely  perishable, 
they  can  not  be  handled  satisfactorily  in  hot  weather, 
therefore  why  take  chances  on  killing  the  demand  for 
oysters  by  rushing  the  season  with  inferior  stock. 

There  is  very  little  movement  of  cove  oysters  at  pres¬ 
ent,  whereas  the  summer  months  should  be  the  cove 
oyster  months,  because  they’re  just  as  safe  and  palat¬ 
able  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter,  but  unfortunately 
for  the  trade  and  the  consumer  as  well,  no  aggressive 
marketing  has  been  done  along  these  lines  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  cling  to  the  theory  that  the  oysters  are  only 
good  in  the  months  with  the  letter  “R.” 

Stringless  Beans — The  tree-sitters  have  nothing  on 
the  canners  with  their  packs  for  they  have  been  “up  a 
tree”  for  a  whole  year  and  still  going  strong. 

Take  the  case  of  stringless  beans,  the  situation  is 
very  perplexing.  Everywhere  reports  come  of  Ion'll 
droughts,  scant  crop  and  light  packs,  yet  the  demand 
seems  to  be  lighter  than  the  pack^  therefore  very  little 
movement  of  beans  is  seen  at  this  time. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  beans  will  move  a’l 
right,  but  make  up  your  mind  that  they  will  do  so,  only 
in  the  way  that  all  packs  are  moving  at  present,  w^hich 
is  just  as  the  consumers  absorb  them  and  none  are 
being  stacked  up  on  the  shelves  in  anticipation  of  a 
demand  later  on.  The  hand  to  mouth  method  of  buy¬ 
ing  prevails  and  it  is  too  soon  after  the  pack  to  expect 
activities,  because  the  immediate  wants  of  the  trade 
have  been  supplied  and  will  have  to  be  absorbed  before 
more  buying  is  done,  so  Mr.  Packer,  make  yourself  as 
comfortable  as  possible  on  top  of  that  tree  until  it  is 
time  for  you  to  get  down  with  your  beans. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Chains  to  fight  tax  law — Government  approves  canned  foods  qualities — New  freight  rates  a 
handicap — To  fight  food  law  change — New  York  Grocers  annual  Convention. 


CHAINS  ORGANIZE  TO  FIGHT  KENTUCKY  TAX  LAW— 
It  is  learned  here  that  the  various  chain  store  organizations 
in  Kentucky  have  banded  together  to  fight  the  Kentucky 
chain  store  tax  law.  The  sales  tax  was  passed  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Although  no  official  announcement  has  been  as  yet  by  the  com¬ 
panies  concerned,  it  is  known  that  they  have  arranged  to  employ 
counsel  to  protect  their  interests  in  the  matter.  Details  are 
being  worked  on  now  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  fight  will 
be  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  event  that 
the  State  wins  its  case  in  the  local  courts. 

No  list  of  the  companies  that  have  organized  to  fight  the  law 
is  available.  A  considerable  number  of  companies  have  joined, 
however,  and  it  is  known  that  they  include  practically  all  of  the 
larger  units  now  operating  in  Kentucky. 

It  has  been  known  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  that  there 
would  be  a  fight  against  enforcement  waged  by  the  chain  stores. 
However,  up  to  the  present  time  it  was  not  known  whether  an 
appeal  would  be  taken  to  the  courts  by  one  company  or  the  com¬ 
panies  would  band  together  to  present  their  arguments  for  de¬ 
claring  the  law  unconstitutional. 

There  still  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  what  shape  the 
court  battle  against  the  Kentucky  law  will  take.  Opinions 
voiced  by  chain  store  attorneys  seem  to  indicate  that  the  court 
battle  could  take  several  forms  and  could  be  waged  either  in  the 
State  or  in  the  Federal  courts.  It  is  thought  a  decision  on  this 
point  as  well  as  on  the  time  and  place  for  action  to  be  started 
will  be  reached  shortly. 

The  Kentucky  law  classifies  retail  organizations  according  to 
the  volume  of  their  annual  sales  in  the  State.  It  then  imposes  a 
tax  on  gross  sales  ranging  from  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent  on 
the  first  $4,000  to  1  per  cent  on  sales  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Independent  store  leaders  attach  a  peculiar  interest  to  this 
law  because  of  their  widely  voiced  belief  that  it  embodies  prin¬ 
ciples  that  will  be  upheld  in  court.  Previously  there  have  been 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  anti-chain  tax  laws  were 
unconstitutional  or  not,  and  in  several  instances  they  have  been 
thrown  out  by  the  courts.  A  similar  fate  for  the  new  law  will  be 
met  is  the  belief  of  the  chain  store  interests  here. 

If  the  Kentucky  law  goes  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  decision, 
the  opportunity  will  be  given  to  that  body  to  pass  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  classification  according  to  gross  sales.  Another  favorite 
principle  used  in  similar  legislation,  classification  according  to 
the  number  of  units  operating,  is  expected  to  go  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  fall  on  appeal  from  Indiana,  where  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  upheld  the  claim  of  the  chain  stores 
that  it  is  discriminatory,  and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

In  the  present  litigation  now  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
South,  namely  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  chain  store  inter¬ 
ests  have,  so  far  in  the  struggle,  had  the  better  of  the  State 
commissions  in  the  courts.  In  both  States  temporary  injunc¬ 
tions  against  the  State  collecting  revenue  under  the  tax  laws 
have  been  granted  in  the  preliminary  court  actions.  The  fight  in 
the  other  States  is  based  on  the  same  grounds  that  chain  store 
operators  are  basing  their  fight  in  Kentucky  on,  that  the  laws 
show  unfair  discrimination  against  the  chain  stores.  Suits  now 
ponding  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  will  probably  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  announced  the 
decision  of  a  similar  case  in  Indiana.  This  decision  is  expected 
in  the  early  fall.  The  further  development  in  the  Southern  Fed¬ 
eral  Courts  will  doubtlessly  depend  on  the  decision.  If  it  is 
favorable  to  the  State  interests  the  chain  store  operators  will  be 
in  rather  a  quandary  as  to  further  proceedings,  but  will  doubt¬ 
lessly  endeavor  in  every  way  to  force  some  sort  of  action  against 
the  State  chain  store  tax  law.  Independent  operators  in  every 
l^art  of  the  country  are  watching  the  struggle  with  particular 
interest,  as  a  heavy  chain  store  tax  would  help  them  quite  a  bit. 
Sentiment  among  the  chain  store  operators  seems  to  that  the 
State  governments  are  playing  “favorites”  and  that  the  various 
tax  laws  will  constitute  a  heavy  burden  on  the  chain  store  in¬ 
dustry.  In  some  instances  the  tax  is  double  that  of  the  smaller 
operator.  However,  the  chain  store  companies  are  confident  that 


the  court  decision  will  favor  them  in  their  contentions  that  the 
tax  law  is  unconstitutional. 

Find  Canned  roods  Generally  Good — Evidence  of  the  close 
watch  maintained  over  canners  by  officials  of  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  of  the  Departrrvent  of  Agpnculture  was  afforded 
in  the  yearly  statement  of  the  seizures  made  in  the  Eastern 
food  inspection  district  for  the  year  ended  March  1,  1930.  Offi¬ 
cials  of  the  department  made  28  seizures,  totaling  more  than 
7,500  cases  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  vegetables. 

Maintenance  of  a  close  surveillance  not  only  over  canning 
processes  and  raw  materials  used  in  the  canning  processes,  but 
also  over  the  finished  products  was  the  policy  of  the  department 
as  stated  by  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  the  district.  Officials 
of  the  district  inspected  more  than  750  factories  and  examined 
niore  than  1,500  samples  of  canned  vegetables,  including  beans, 
asparagus,  corn,  beets,  mixed  vegetables,  mushrooms,  peas,  pi- 
niientos,  pumpkin  and  squash,  sauerkraut,  succotash,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  spinach,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products.  In  instances 
where  the  seizure  resulted  from  the  inspection,  the  packers  were 
cited  to  show  why  criminal  prosecution  should  not  be  instituted. 

The  more  flagrant  violations,  resulting  in  regulatory  action, 
were  under  processing,  causing  decomposition  of  the  canned 
product;  the  use  of  decomposed  materials  in  tomato  puree  and 
catsup;  the  addition  of  water,  seepage  juice,  or  cyclone  juice  to 
canned  tomatoes,  and  short  weight  and  slack  fillings,  according 
to  the  department. 

Supervision  was  also  maintained  over  imported  products  as 
well  as  domestic  canned  vegetables.  Violations  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  resulted  in  a  total  of  250  lots  of  canned  and  dried 
vegetables  being  detained. 

i'estimony  to  the  effect  that  the  bulk  of  the  canned  vegetables 
used  in  American  homes  is  clean,  wholesome  and  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  is  given  in  the  statement  from  the  department  stating: 

“In  general  the  vast  bulk  of  canned  vegetables  which  annually 
finds  its  way  to  the  American  table  is  clean,  wholesome  and 
properly  prepared.  Regulatory  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  past  year,  together  with  the  efforts  of 
most  of  the  canning  trade  to  constantly  improve  the  quality  of 
canned  foods,  have  established  the  justified  confidence  of  the 
public  in  canned  foods.” 

The  trade  is  glad  to  learn  that  the  public  is  realizing  that  the 
day  of  the  canner  who  practices  fraud  in  the  selling  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  is  over.  The  majority  of  the  canners  are  watchful,  and 
whenever  any  canner  is  discovered  using  low  grade  or  spoiled 
raw  material,  to  denounce  him  and  see  that  proper  action  to 
stop  him  is  taken  by  the  authorities.  The  food  laws  enacted  by 
the  Federal  Government  have  done  a  lot  to  wipe  out  the  unscu- 
pulous  canner  and  doubtless  will  prove  as  good  protection  in  the 
future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

See  New  Freight  Rates  as  Handicap — The  new  schedule  of 
class  rates  put  in  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  has  greatly  disturbed  Nebraska  jobbing  and 
manufacturing  interests.  Advices  from  their  rail  experts  as  well 
as  from  those  of  the  State  Railway  Commission  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  new  schedule  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the^chain 
store  and  merchandising  establishments  in  the  East,  which  can 
now  combine  their  less-than-carload  goods  into  one  large  ship¬ 
ment,  taking  the  carload  rate. 

The  feeling  among  the  wholesalers,  particularly  the  grocery 
jobbers,  who  have  been  going  through  a  hard  fight  with  the 
chains  for  months,  is  that  the  action  of  the  Commission  has 
placed  them  under  a  handicap  that  may  prove  disastrous  in  its 
bearings  on  the  outcome  of  the  long  fight. 

That  their  fear  is  well  founded  is  admitted  by  U.  G.  Powell,  of 
the  State  Commission,  the  leading  expert  called  by  the  Western 
State  commissions,  who  protested  against  the  report  of  the  ex¬ 
aminer  now  being  followed.  Mr.  Powell  says:  “Their  fears  are 
well  founded,  because  of  the  construction  of  the  scales,  it  will  be 
possible  for  a  jobber  as  far  East  as  Indiana,  in  Central  Freight 
Association  territory,  to  lay  down  his  goods  in  Nebraska  for  less 
than  they  can  be  supplied  to  retailers  by  local  jobbing  interests.” 

The  present  adjustment  of  class  rates  has  built  up  jobbing 
and  manufacturing  at  Missouri  River  crossings  and  also  at  in- 
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torior  Nebraska  cities  getting  similar  base  rates.  The  rate  from 
the  East  is  now  made  up  on  the  sum  of  rates  from  the  point  of 
origin  to  the  Mississippi  River  plus  the  rates  from  that  river 
to  the  Missouri  plus  the  rates  from  the  latter  river  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  Nebraska  points. 

Under  the  new  system  the  rate  will  be  made  on  a  mileage 
scale  from  the  point  of  origin  in  Indiana  to  the  Nebraska  desti¬ 
nation,  mileage  to  be  figured  by  the  shortest  route  over  which 
the  traffic  can  be  carried  without  a  change  of  lading.  Through 
shipments  will  also  be  covered  by  the  Western  classification. 

Mr.  Powell  says  that  Nebraska  short  haul  traffic  is  penalized 
under  the  schedule,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  per  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  a  shipment  from  the  East  is  10c  a  hundred,  whereas 
the  haulage  cost  for  a  hundred  miles  to  the  same  destination  in 
Nebraska  from  a  jobbing  plant  is  46c  a  hundred. 

The  schedules  have  so  been  built  up  that  the  short  haul  traffic 
in  Nebraska  is  carried  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  for  the 
haulage  part  of  the  charge  as  applied  to  the  long  hauls  from  the 
East.  Jobbers  charge  that  these  schedules  favor  Eastern  ship¬ 
pers  and  further  hinder  them  in  their  struggle  against  domi¬ 
nation  by  chain  store  systems. 

Fight  Food  Law  Change — The  latest  move  in  the  effort  to  re¬ 
strain  the  corn  sugar  industry  from  modifying  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  as  it  relates  to  the  labeling  of  the  presence  of 
com  sugar  in  canned  foods  became  known  here  when  members 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  made  known  that 
they  plan  to  send  written  or  telegraphed  protests  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  against  any  such  move. 

Headed  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  director  of  the  research  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  a  delegation  of  four 
recently  appeared  before  President  Hoover  to  make  known  their 
views  in  the  hope  that  he  will  intervene  in  the  matter.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  included  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  consumers;  I.  L.  Miller,  food  commissioner  of  In¬ 
diana,  and  E.  R.  Root,  president  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company,  of 
Ohio,  representing  the  honey  industry. 

Representatives  of  the  com  sugar  refining  industry  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  modify  the  act  to  the  extent  which  would  relieve 
them  of  the  need  for  labeling  food  products  containing  corn 
sugar  as  such.  Contending  that  they  are  being  discriminated 
against,  they  also  state  that  in  their  opinion  removal  of  this 
restriction  would  open  the  way  for  the  consumption  of  larger 
quantities  of  com  and  would  in  that  way  aid  the  farmer. 

In  laying  their  objections  towards  any  modification  before 
Mr.  Hoover,  Dr.  Bigelow  declared  that  “the  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  in  the  prepared  foods  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  and  sold  in  our  markets.  The  attitude  of  the  national 
associations  of  food  manufacturers  has  increased  this  confi¬ 
dence.”  He  continued,  “the  law  forbids,  among  other  things,  the 
labeling  of  foods  in  a  manner  whereby  consumers  may  be  de¬ 
ceived.  National  associations  of  prepared  food  manufacturers 
are  seeking  to  go  further  than  this  and  increase  the  amount  of 
information  given  consumers. 

“In  enforcing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  it  has  always  been 
held  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  any  added  sweet¬ 
ness,  imparted  to  foods  in  their  manufacture,  is  understood  by 
consumers  to  be  due  to  sucrose,  -and  that  any  substitute  used  in 
place  of  sucrose  should  be  declared  on  the  label.  Com  sugar  is 
recognized  as  a  wholesome  product  and  its  use  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  foods  is  now  permitted  and  has  always  been  permitted 
by  the  department  when  used  in  such  manner  that  it  would  not 
work  deception  on  the  consumer.  However,  com  sugar  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  sucrose.  It  is  much  less  soluble,  it  is  only 
about  half  as  sweet  and  it  has  distinctly  different  properties 
from  those  of  sucrose  when  used  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
foods. 

Dr.  Bigelow  then  says  that  in  his  opinion  any  modification 
would  result  in  loss  of  confidence  by  both  the  general  public 
and  tbe  manufacturers,  stating:  “An  administrative  decision 
which  v.'ould  weaken  public  confidence  in  prepared  foods  would 
undoubtedly  reduce  their  consumption.  We  maintain  that  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  department’s  attitude  in  this  matter  would  be  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  both  manufacturers  and  consumers  and  would 
abrogate  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law.  It  would 
seriously  undermine  the  confidence  of  consumers  in  prepared 
foods  and  would  tend  to  destroy  the  respect  and  confidence  they 
now  hold  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  enforcing  this 
law.” 

Seci'etary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  is  now  considering  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  over  a  dozen  witnesses  who  attended  a  recent  meeting 
held  by  the  department.  At  this  meeting  members  of  the  food 
industry  and  many  State  agricultural  organizations  make  known 
their  objections  to  any  modification  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Mr.  Root  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Hoover  that  the  result  of  the 
modification  proposed  "by  the  com  sugar  refining  industry  “would 
pave  the  way  for  all  kinds  of  rulings  or  legislation  that  would 


in  the  end  make  it  possible  for  wholesale  adulteration  and  bring 
back  the  disgraceful  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  1906.” 

Mrs.  Wiley,  widow  of  the  recently  deceased  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  better  known  as  the  Father  of  the  Pure  Food  Law,  told 
the  President  that  the  honest  manufacturers  have  been  inspired 
by  the  Pure  Food  law,  and  if  the  proposed  modification  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  “this  fine  spirit  of  our 
manufacturers  would  be  destroyed  and  the  fine  trust  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  ■will  vanish.” 

New  York  Grocers  Hold  Annual  Convention — Several  out-, 
standing  announcements  were  made  in  the  first  sessions  of  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  opening  on 
August  4th  and  lasting  until  August  8th.  In  opening  the  con¬ 
vention,  Treasurer  Peter  H.  Alnor,  of  New  York,  emphasized 
the  need  for  the  retail  grocer  to  adopt  stricter  policies  concern¬ 
ing  the  extension  of  credit,  particularly  in  view  of  the  present 
business  conditions. 

Another  important  development  was  the  announced  gain  in 
both  individual  members  and  locals  to  the  largest  totals  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.  A  gain  of  88  retail  grocers  was  reg¬ 
istered  in  the  State  group,  while  five  subsictoy  associations 
have  been  admitted  since  August,  1929.  This  gain  was  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  46  individual  members,  through  either  death  or 
resignations,  with  New  York  City  showing  the  biggest  loss,  a 
decrease  of  26  members,  while  Queens  lost  6. 

Greetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Funk,  as  director,  who  stated  that  the  retail 
grocer  is  in  better  position  now  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Funk 
stressed  the  need  for  co-operation  among  the  retail  grocers, 
stating  that  legislation  and  education  are  two  principal  needs  of 
the  retail  grocers  and  that  to  obtain  both  sufficiently,  national 
membership  must  be  doubled  by  next  June. 

In  the  later  sessions  the  high  lights  included  the  statement 
that  in  spite  of  the  poor  business  conditions  extending  for  the 
past  year,  fewer  failures  were  recorded  by  retail  grocers  than 
in  normal  times.  The  addresses  were  marked  by  two  anti-chain 
store  speeches  as  well  as  one  entitled  “Basic  Phnnciples  of  Sound 
Merchandising,”  by  C.  H.  Jannsen,  secretary-manager  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

- * - 

TO  BROADCAST  PICKLES 

ON  Saturday  evening,  August  30,  at  8.15,  Eastern 
Daylight  Saving  Time,  a  talk  entitled  “The  Sur¬ 
prising  Story  of  Pickles,”  will  be  presented  over 
a  coast-to-coast  hook-up  of  38  Columbia  broadcasting 
system  stations.  The  address,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Walters,  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
chairman  of  the  association’s  advertising  committee. 
This  broadcast  is  one  in  the  “Romance  of  American 
Industry”  series  which  is  being  presented  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  broadcasting  system.  Other  industries  which 
have  already  been  represented  in  this  series  of  15-min¬ 
ute  Saturday  evening  broadca.sts  include  meat  packing, 
road  building,  fertilizers,  retail  clothing,  petroleum, 
furniture,  dairy,  etc. 

In  his  talk  Mr.  Walters  will  outline  in  interesting 
fashion  the  important  place  that  pickles  have  long  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  diets  of  history-making  personages.  He 
will  also  explain  the  scientific  development  of  these 
products  during  recent  years,  will  tell  something  of  the 
industry  itself,  will  refer  to  the  specific  health  proper¬ 
ties  of  pickles,  and  will  emphasize  their  ever-increas¬ 
ing  popularity  on  the  modern  table. 

In  connection  with  this  broadcast,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  heard  by  millions  of  listeners,  the  Pickle 
Packers  Association  is  encouraging  all  retail  dealers 
to  display  pickle  products  prominently  in  their  stores 
and  windows  immedately  preceding  and  following  this 
radio  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  association  will  soon  launch 
an  extensive  cooperative  advertising  campaign  in¬ 
tended  to  show  the  American  public  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  serving  and  eating  a  greater  quantity  of 
pickles. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Ctiicaao. 


— Sine*  IBIS —  Rekrcnce:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOUDER  MFC.  CO. 

Manufacturer*  of 

Continuous  Cookers  Can  Straighteners 

Coolers  Filling  Tables 

Monel  Crushers 

Catalog  on  Request  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pcatt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Conners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Buyers, 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM  A.  SCOTT 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 


1404-1410 


THAMES  STREET 


BALTIMORE 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

“OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

**  Bliss  Double  Seamers 
Nos,  12'A  and  12-6 
Seam  and  Curl  in  one  operation 

These  semi-automatic  double  seamers 
are  ideal  for  general  line  work.  A  new  de¬ 
sign  of  double  seamer.  Simple  and  strong 
in  construction — positive,  uniform  and 
speedy  in  operation.  They  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  curl  top  edge  of  body  and  dou¬ 
ble  seam  the  bottom  simultaneously. 

Handy  machines  in  any  can  shop’s 
capacity:  No.  12-A,  1 K”  to  7"  diameter  x 
34"  to  17"  high;  No.  12-B,  4"  to  12)4" 
diameter  x  )i"  to  17"  high. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  ;  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Oa/c5  usrtces  I  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


“Are  you  the  man  who  made  that  long  drive  from 
the  last  tee?” 

“Yes,  siree,  Fm  the  man.”  (Proudly.) 

“Are  you  sure  it  was  you?” 

“Yep,  certain.  Pretty,  wasn’t  it — 270  yards.”  (More 
proudly.) 

“Well,  you  owe  me  a  new’  w’indshield  and  rear  win¬ 
dow.” 


A  VERSATILE  MAN 

The  cheerful  agent  stepped  into  the  business  man’s 
private  office  and  set  his  grip  on  the  floor.  “1  have 
here,”  said  he,  “a  patent  glass  cutter  for  25  cents.  It  is 
known  as — ” 

“Don’t  need  any  glass  cutter,”  snapped  the  business 
man. 

“Ah,  you  don’t  need  a  glass  cutter.  Well,  then,  I  have 
here  a  vacuum  cleaner  that  sells  for  $4.  It  is  now  in 
use  in  thousands  of  homes.  It  is — ” 

“I  don’t  need  a  vacuum  cleaner.” 

“Well,  perhaps  not,  but  then  I  have  something  else 
here  that  will  certainly  interest  you.  It  is  a  phonograph 
that  retails  for  the  small  sum  of  $11.  There  isn’t  an¬ 
other  phonograph  in  the  w’orld  that — ” 

“I  wouldn’t  buy  a  phonograph  on  a  bet,”  growled  the 
business  man,  getting  red  in  the  face. 

“Well,  I  am  surprised.  But,  then,  I  have  here  a  pano- 
ramo  camera  w’hich  sells  for  $27.  It  w’ill  take  the 
widest  scope — ” 

“No  camera  today !”  yelled  the  business  man. 

“Well,  then,  I  have  a  $423  automobile  which  com¬ 
bines  all  the  necessary  features  of  the  higher-priced 
machines  and — ” 

“For  the  love  of  Mike!”  screamed  the  business  man. 
“I’ll  take  a  glass  cutter.  Here’s  your  quarter.  Now’ 
get  out.” 

“Thank  you,  said  the  agent.  “That’s  all  I  had  to  sell 
in  the  first  place.” 


A  saxophone  is  produced  in  America  every  forty  sec¬ 
onds.  It  is  estimated  that  if  they  w’ere  all  piled  in  one 
place  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  it  would  be  a  good  idea. 


JOLTED 

“I’d  like  to  go  to  a  funeral  this  afternoon,  sir,”  said 
the  office  boy. 

“Oh,  you  w’ould,  w'ould  you?”  the  chief  heartlessly 
replied.  “W'ell,  you  won’t.” 

“No,  sir,  I  know'  I  won’t,”  the  boy  murmured  resign¬ 
edly.  “But  I  would  like  to  all  the  same.” 

Something  tragic  and  appealing  in  the  youthful  voice 
led  the  chief  to  ask:  “Whose  funeral?” 

“Yours,  sir,”  said  the  boy. 


Uncle — When  was  the  baby  born? 

Father — Between  the  second  payment  on  the  radio 
and  the  tenth  on  the  car. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  detail. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry, 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINEIS. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md, 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain.  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  B^timore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ay:irs  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragu^Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Srils  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Srils  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  machines. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillerp.- 


C()RRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

S-  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


~  .Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

»  ^  ^nneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

^®l®trow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation, 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


If»n?senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engin^,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullere. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskars. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas.  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  JacketeW. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.^L 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  ms. 

Edw.  Renn^urg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  _ 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co..  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U,  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  . 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PARING  MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
n.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
STENCILS’  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimorei 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine.  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  . 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chanman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  T.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
P.  liOndreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F,.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchv.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimote. 


a  >  r  1  i  LiKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ckx,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A,  K,  Robins  ft  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp,,  Chicasro. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda.  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^^Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

Tables.  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  <3o.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Slaysman  ft  <3o.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Spra(nio**So]l8  Corp,,  Cliicasro. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Spraf^e-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Servlee. 

^  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.— Everywhere. 
Traters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

tin  plate. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MAf^INERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Siieed  Reg. 
VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  (jan  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 


WYANDOTTE.  Sanitery  aeaner. 
J.  B.  Ford  (kx,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


August  11,  1930 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure-High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Dependable  Seed 


IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 


Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  Block  of  Pedicreed  Alaska  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breedinc  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 

Associated  Seed  Growers 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


